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MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For A P RIL, i758 





A Compleat Hiftory of England, deduced from the Defcent of | 


Julius Cafar, to the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 1748. Cone 
taining the Tranfa&tions of One Thoufand Eight Hundred and 
Three Years. Ey T.Smollet; M.D. Vol. IV, gto Ri 
vington and Fletcher, 
‘AS many able pens have been employed in expatiating on 
the ufe of Hiftory, and afcertaining the requifite qualifi- 
cations of an Hiftorian, it will be needlefs to enlarge on thofe 
general heads, which have been already fo amply difcufled, 


But, though the general accomplifhments of an Hiftoriart 
have been frequently enumerated and explained; yet we are of 
opinion, that fome particular requifites have not Been fufficiertt= 
ly recommended and enforced. Leafning; knowlege, difcern~ 
ment, folidity, and difcretion; are previous endowntents with- 
out which no man fhould aflume the office of an Hiftorical 
Writer. But to thefe conftituent qualifications he fhould unite 
the requifite duties of an Hiftorian, and exercife his talents with 
care, accuracy, and impartiality, 


Of our later Hiftorians fome have been little better than labo« 
rious Conipilers; others no more than random Effayifts. A Hif- 
tory which is only a circumftantial narrative ef facts, without 
reflections upon thetn, may be only regarded asa file of Newse 
papers: and one that abounds with reflections, without due at- 
fention to facts, differs little frorn a romance or @ novel, 
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An Hiftorian fhould be careful to omit no incident of moe 
ment. Yet he ought not, therefore, to content himfelf with a 
meéf relation of events; but wherever they appear to be’ oe. 
nerally interefting, he fhould offer his obfervations upon them, 
apply his difcernment to trace the caufes which produced them, 
and exhibit the confequences which flowed from them, 


He fhould particularly exert this faculty in his account of an 
remarkable alteration in the laws of the country he treats of, [¢ 
behoves him to ftate what the law was at the time of the change, 
and tofaew the effeéts produced by the variation. He oughinot, 
however, to indulge a fondnefs for expatiating too far, left it 
fhould infenfibly withdraw his mind from a due attention to the 
chain of hiftorical faéts. It is neceflary, therefore, that his 
judgment fhould be greater than his imagination; otherwife 
he will be tempted to —— his powers in the vain glow of 
colouring, and will be more itudious to dazzle the imagination 
with a gaudy difplay of fplendid fentiments, and pompous 
phrafeology, than to engage the underftanding by juft reafoning, 
and folid reflections. He ought toremember, that in Hiftory, 
Ornament fhould be but a fecondary confideration ; and thatthe 
firft and principal requifite, is Utility. 


A Hiftory fhould not be calculated; like a novel,. only to en- 
tertain us in the perufa], and then to be thrown afidé, or con- 
fizned to oblivion; but ought rather to be a faithful repofitory 
of interefting events, to be occafionally referred to for the pur- 
pofes of information and inftruction. An Hiftorian, therefore, 
{hould be more folicitous to fay what is juft and authentic, than 
what is brilliant and ftriking. 


He ought, above all things, to avoid hafte.. Hurry is the 
worft excufe which any Writer can make to atone for his de- 
fe&ts: but in an Hiftorian it is more efpecially inexcufable. A 
Hiftory is not to be wrote Stans pede in uno: and if we fhould: 
fee one ftart up within a compafs of time too fhort for a dili- 
gent Collator even to compare the various authorities referred 
to, we may then conclude that the Writer has taken his matter 
upen credit. 


Te fhould be the firft office of an Hiftorian, attentively: to read: 
the feveral authorities from whence he intends to extraét his ma- 
terials. But yet it is not fufficient that he produces authority for 
what he advances ; he fhould exert his fagacity to determine the 
degree of credibility due to the Writers from whom he draws 
his extracts :; he fhould make him({eif acquainted with their 


country,- their principles, and the age they lived in. The’ 


knowlege of thefe particulars, may enable him to reconcile their 
‘ contradictory 
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contradictory evidence, and to develope truth from the clouds 
of national and party prejudice. 


_ Having formed his judgment of the authenticity of their fe- 
yeral relations, his next care fhould be accurately to digeft and 
arrange the various matter he has collected., For want of this 
caution, Hiftories are frequently rendered obfcure: for it often 
happens, that different Writers relate the fame circumftances 
under different periods of time, by which means the Compiler, 
who turns from one to the other, without comparing them to- 
gether, and digefting his extracts, is frequently led into perplex- 
ing obfcurities, idle repetitions, and inexcufable anachroni{ms. 


An Hiftorian, above all other Writers; fhould think for him- 
felf. He fhould, as far as poffible, banifh from his mind all 
prejudices imbibed by education, or réceived from reading or 
difédtirfe. Itis not fufficient that he is of no party; he fhould 
write as if he was of nocountry. He ought to be careful to 
draw no inferences but what are warranted by the premifes he 
has related; and fhould ground no conclufions on the foutida- 
tion of public report. 


- Tt has been an ufual failing in many Hiftorians to be more par- 
ticularly minute and circumftantial in their detail of military, 
than of civil tranfactions. “They will acquaint us how an army 
was marfhalled, and relate every particular evolution, as if their 
Hiftory was calculated only for the perufal of Generals, and 
Drill-Serjeants ; bat.in their accounts of civil proceedings, they 
frequently haften to the event, without taking notice of any ih- 
termediate citcumftahces. ‘They think it fufficient to tell us, 
that fuch or fuch a treaty was made, without fpecifying any of 


‘ the material articles it coritained, fhewing how it conttibuted 


to ftrengthen or diminifh the intereft of the contracting Partiés, 
or making any mention of the intrigues which were uféd to 
prothote or impede the conclufion of it. ‘This is.an inexcufable 
error: for the civil concerns of paft times, are more génerally 
interefting than the military operations. 


In the fame manner they often hurry over. important trials, 
and debates, contenting themfelves with barely ftating the de- 
cifién ; which can give little fatisfaGtion to reflecting Readers, 
who will be curiotis to leatn the reafons and arguments that 
were offered to warrant the determination. Some, who 
ftate the arguments, often reprefent them partially, and repeat 
thofe only which were urged on one fide of the queftion : which 
manifeftly fhews, that they are guided by the blind zeal of pre- 
judice, inftead of being governed by the finceré Jove of truth. 


The pourtraying of Characters; is a tafk on which Hiftorians 
Uz generally 
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generally Javifh all their powers. Common Readers are more 
curious about perfons, than things; and Writers who are more 
folicitous to gain the applaufe of the multitude, than the appro- 
bation of the judicious, e:ideavour to adapt their writings to the 
ftandard of popular tafte. In defcribing characters, they give 
way, to an implicit faith, and unbounded fancy. They do not 
fcruple to fum up every quality, which idle report, partial at- 
tachment, or prejudiced malice, has imputed to the perfonage 
they are delineating ; which they feldom fail to embellith with 
all the decorations that their own imagination can fupply. They 
cencrally fall into a fondnefs for Antithefis, and, in the end, 
make their general account give the lie to the particulars they 
have related in the courfe of their Hiftory. ‘Their motley cha- 
racters may, with little alteration, be adapted to any perfons 
whatfoever; or be diftributed into lots, and drawn at random. 
But a careful and judicious Hiftorian will make no inferences, 
nor confer any qualities, which are not warranted by the par- 
ticular circumftances premifed. He'will draw from the original 
before him, and not from his own imagination. 


In fhort, Truth fhould be the obje& of the Hiftorian’s en- 
quiry; Difcernment fhould guide his refearches; Judgment 
warrant his conclufions; Candour direct his refleCtions; and 
Elegance of Stile adorn his compofition. 


Let us now examine how far the Hiftorian before us is en- 
dowed with the requifite qualifications, and with what degree 
of diligence he has performed the duties incumbent upon him. 
If he fhall appear to have been deficient, his defeéts will be the 
more unpardonable, as he feems to be mafter of natural abili- 
ties, which, with a proper fhare of application, would have 
enabled him to have acquited himfelf with credit: and howe- 
ver men may pride themfelves upon their genius, there is cer- 
tainly more merit in a fingle grain of acquired knowlege, than 
in the largeft portion of ative talents. For the latter, we are 
indebted to nature, but what we gain by our induftry, we may 
chalienge as our own. 


Ina former* Review, we have given an account of the three 
preceding volumesof this work ; which contained little more than 
a brief narrative of facis, in which the Author affected to avoid 
all di/quifstions as ufelefs. In the volume before us, however, he 
appears to have altered his mind, and is very liberal of his ob- 
fervations, which makes it neceflary for us to be more particular 
in our examination. 


* See Revicw for fune 1757, page 530. 
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This fourth volume opens with an enumeration of omiffions* 
at the time of the revolution, in which, according to his prac- 
tice throughout, he confounds his own refleétions “with thofe he 
has adopted from authority. * The maxim,’ he fays, * of here- 
‘ ditary indefeafible right, was at length renounced by a free 
¢ Parliament.’ From this expreflion we are led to conclude, 
that this was the firft inftance of any public renunciation of that 
doétrine; but, if we are not miftaken, this maxim, however 
avowed by a few flavifh individuals, was never adopted by a free 
Parliament ; on the contrary, it has always been oppofed by 
Parliament, and has been frequently renounced in the moft fo- 
lemn manner. If we recur to the form of the Coronation of 
King John, and many of our former Kings, we fhall there find 
exprefs ftipulations againit the claim of Hereditary Right+. 


In his account of the trials of Sir John Friend and Sir Wil- 
Jiam Perkins, for treafon, in confpiring againft King William’s 
fife, this Writer does not appear to have obferved the {tricteft 
impartiality. He fays, that ¢ Lord-chief-juftice Holt declared, 
that although a bare confpiracy or defign to levy war, was 
< not treafon within the ftatute of Edward III. yet, if the de- 
¢ fign or confpiracy be to kill, or depofe, orimprifon the King, 
‘ by the means of levying war, then the confultation and co: 1 
& 
. 


a“ 


{piracy to levy war becomes high-treafon, though no war be 

actually levied” The fame inference, our Hiftorian obferves, 
might have been drawn againf? the authors and inftruments of the 
Revolution. 


In his reflections on thefe trials, which he has borrowed, 
almoft verbatim, from Mr. Ralph, he has copied that Writer’s 
fevere animadverfions on Lord-chief-juftice Holt, witheut do-~ 
ing the fame previous juftice to his character: and he has added, 
that the ‘fudge acted as Counfel for the Crown. Yet notwith- 
ftanding thefe harfh imputations, that worthy Judge does not 
appear ‘to have exceeded, or violated, the duty of his office. 
As to his Declaration, it was confonant with the opinion of 
able Judges, his predecefiors, Hiftory will inform us, that a 


* Our Hiflorian has remarked, in the words of Somers, that the 
Patriots at the Revolution, were guilty of many omiflions, in not fuf- 
ficiently circumfcribing the power of the Crown. Fie blames them, 
in particular, for leaving the King full power over Parliaments, over 
Corporations, over the Militia, &c, as the Reader may fee more at 
large, by turning to the Hiftory. 


+ Inthe reign of Charles the fecond, about the 1622, a very fen- 
fible treatife was wrote again{t Here promeld Right, entitled, Te Rights 
of the Kingdom, or Cuftoms of our Anc: ‘fiors. “This traét, which is ex- 

tremely fcarce, contains fome curious obfervations in antiquity. 
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confultation to levy war, with intent to kill, depofe, or im- 
prifon the King, had been deemed high treafon long before 
his time ; and that delinquents had been found guilty of high- 
treafon, within the Act of Parliament, for words which indi- 
cated their treafonable intent. 


It does not follow, as our Hiftorian afferts, after Mr. Ralph, 
that—‘ the’ fame inference might have been drawn againft the 
€ authors and inftruments of the’ Revolution.” The cafe at the 
Revolution was widely different. The King had ftretched the 
Prerogative, violated his coronation-oath, and openly invaded 
the rights of his fubjects. Under thefe circumftances, it was 
lawful to refift him as atyrant; but no fuch pretences could 
be urged in’ favour of the confpirators againft King William. 
‘There is undoubtedly a very material difference between a Re- 
bellion and a Civil War. ' The firft is properly where fubjects 
take up arms again{ft lawful Governors, Jawiully governing: 
but where a Prince violates the eftablifhed laws of the kingdom, 
and perfifts in his violation, then refiftance, in’ yindication of 
the Liberties of the nation, cannot be called Rebellion: and, 
as Sydney juftly obferves, there can be no fuch thing in the 
world as the Rebellion of a Nation againft its own Magiitrates. 


Had our Hiftorian fhewn himfelf as forward to praife as rea- 
dy to cenfure, he might have found a theme for panegyric, in 
the conduct of Chief-Juftice Holt, in regard to the contefted 
elcétion for Ailefbury. But though he is fo ready to refleé&t on 
the Chief-Juftice’s opinion in the former inftance, yet he takes 
no notice of his fpirited declaration in the cafe of Afhby and 


. 


He gives the following narrative of that memorable eleéti- 
on.—* That’ an ‘action having been brought by one Matthew 
¢ Athby againft William White, and the cther Conftables of 
* Ailefbury, for having denied the privilege of voting in‘ the 
¢ laft election, the caufe was tried at'the affizes, and the Con- 
6 ftables caft with damages. But an Order was given in the 
‘ Queen’s- Bench, to quafh all the proceedings, Jince no action 
© had ever been brought on that account.’ He afterwards tells us, 
* That actions were brought againit the Ailefbury Conftables 
* by five other perfons, who were committed to Newgate by the 
* Houle of Commons, who voted them guilty of a breach of 
* privilege in bringing fuch actions ; and. that the five perfons 
* committed having moved for a Habeas Corpus in the Court of 
¢ King’s-benth, the court refufed to take cogriizance of the af- 
* fair,’ But'he takes ‘no notice, that the Lord-chief-juftice 
ee on this occafion as the Patron of Liberty.—That he 
Was of opinion, that an action did lie at law, and that the profe- 
Wy se . * ; Gane Sa cuting 
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citing it, was no breach of privilege—That he oppofed the 
opinion of his three Brethren, who declared, that the Houfe of 
Commons were the proper Judges of their own privileges— 
That, on the contrary, he held the authority of the Houfe to 
be circum{cribed by law; and thatif they exceeded that authori- 
ty, then to fay that they were judges of their own privileges, was 
to make their privileges to be what they would have them to be, 
—He takes no notice, that according to the Chief-Juftice’s opi- 
nion, the judgment of the other three Judges was reverfed upon 
a Writ of Error in the Houfe of Lords. Thefe were circum- 
flances as material and interefting as any in the above trial for 
treafon. 


In his account of Sir John Fenwick’s cafe, he gives an ab- 
ftraét of all the arguments of the Counfel in behalf of the pri- 
foner, and then contents himfelf with faying—* Their argu- 
‘ ments were anfwered by the King’s Counfe].’ But he makes 
nomention whatever, of the purport of thofe arguments. His 
ftate of the facts likewife is fomewhat imperfect. He has, in 
particular, omitted the contents of the letter which Sir John 
Fenwick wrote to his Lady; without which it is difficult to 
have a clear comprehenfion of the fubfequent matter. 


It muft be obferved, likewife, that his reflections, in many 
inftances, are highly exceptionable. Speaking of the propofa!s 
of peace which Lewis the X[Vth fent to the Allies, he makes 
the following obfervation on their demands, 


c Their demands were fo infolent, that Lewis would 
not have fuffered them to be mentioned in his hearing had 
he not been reduced to the laft degree of diftrefS. One can 
hardly read them without feeling a fentiment of compafii- 
on for that Monarch, who had once given law to Europe, 
and been fo long accuftomed to victory and conqueft. Not- 
withftanding the difcouraging difpatches he had received from 
the Prefident Rouillé, after his firft conferences with the De- 
puties, he could not believe that the Dutch would be fo blind 
to their own intereft, as to reject the advantages in commerce, 
and the barrier which he had offered. He could not conceive, 
that they would chufe to bear the burthen of exceffive taxes 
in profecuting a war, the events of which would always 
be uncertain, rather than enjoy the bleffings of peace, 
fecurity, and advantageous commerce: he flattered himfelf, 
that the allies would not fo far deviate from their propofed 
aim of eftablifhing a balance of power, as to throw fuch an 
enormous weight into the fcale of the Houfe of Auftria, which 
cherifhed all the dangerous ambition and arbitrary principles, 

U 4 without 
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¢ without the liberality and fentiment peculiar to the Fhujt of 
¢ Bourbon.’ 


What! did Lewis the XIVth deferve compaffion becaufe he 
had once given law to Europe, and been accuftomed to vitor 
and conqueft? Isa tyrant entitled tocompaffion, becaufe he ig 
fpoiled of the fruits of fuccefsful tyranny ? Did not Lewis XIV, 
engage in war from the motives of rapacious pride, and the 
infatiate thirft of arbitrary fway? Had he a right to give 
law to Europe? and does he deferve pity, becaufe he was 
humbled to a ftate of incapacity, which prevented him from 
plundering his neighbours, and extending an illegal defpotifn 
over the European Powers? A diftrefled Prince, is no more 
an object of pity than an afflicted Peafant. It is not the per/on 
who tuffers, but the caufe of his fuffering, which juftifies our 
compaflion. What is there in the diftrefles of a King to move 
@ur pity, unlefs the man deferves it? A King, who be- 
comes a Tyrant, finks in worth beneath the loweft of his fub- 
jects: and it would be a weaknefs to commiferate the calamit 

e merits.—Where has this Hiftorian difcovered the liberality 
and fentiment peculiar to the houfe of Bourbon? We are not 
fond of national reflections, but we cannot forbear remarking, 
that the perfidy and chicanery which the Bourbons have dif- 
played, inal! their political meafures, bear no very favourable 
teftimony of their Liberality or fentiment. 


His reflections on the Duke of Ormond are not lefs liable to 
pbjeGtion. * A man of candor,’ he fays, ‘cannot, without 
¢ anemotion of grief and indignation, reflect upon the ruin of 
¢ the noble family of Ormond, in the per‘on of a brave, gene- 
€ rous, and humane Nobleman; to whom no crime was im- 
¢ puted, but that of having obeyed the commands of his Sove- 
€ reign. And he afterwards takes notice, that ¢ the Duke and 
¢ Lord Bolingbroke, who had retired to France, finding themfelves 
¢ condemned uuheard, and attainted, engazed in the fervice of 
¢ the Chevalier, and correfponded with the Tories in England.’ 
But the Duke of Ormosii’s fate was undoubtedly merited. His 
conduct at the head or the army was certainly bafe and fcanda- 
Jous; and even the commands of the Scvereign cannot juftify a 
Genera], in acting to the prejudice or difhonour of his country. 
Befides, to fay, * that no crime was impuied to him, but that 
¢ of having cbeyed the commands of his Sovereign;’ is neither 
talking like au hiftprian or a politician. Itis well known, that 
he wa: one of the principal leaders of that faCtion, which gave 
fuch pernicious council to theirSovercign, and then fought to fhel- 
ter themfelves under the fanétion of thofe very commands, which 
they in fact had dictated them‘lves. If Sovereign commands were 
fufecipnt to authorize the fervants of the Crown in the execution 
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of orders, however illegal, then the crown would in fa& be ar- 
bitrary, and, as the King can do no wrong, no one would remain 
anfwerable for the abufe of the executive power. Even Sovereign 
orders could not juftify the Duke of Ormond in his fecret, we 
may fay, traiterous correfpondence with the French General. As 
to his being condemned unheard, it is a ridiculous obfervation, 
with regard to a delinquent, who betakes him(elf to flight, and 
does not ftay to make his Defence.—And how it was agreeable 
to the charaéter of a brave, generous, and humane Nobleman 

to enter into the fervice of the Chevalier, and foment a horrid 
rebellion in his native land, out of perfonal pique to the Mini 
ftry, we own ourfelves at a lofs to determine. 


The fame impropriety appears in his remarks on the oppo- 
fition to Sir Robert Walpole. ¢ It muft be acknowleged,’ fays 
he, ‘ they were by this time irritated into fuch perfonal animofity 
‘ againft the Minifter, that they refolved to oppofe a// his mea- 
fures, whether they might or might not be neceffary for the fafety 
and advantage of the kingdom. Nor, indeed, were they al- 
together b/ameable for aéting on this maxim, if their fole aim 
was to remove from the confidence and councils of their Sove- 
reign, a man whofe conduct they thought prejudicial to the 
intereft and liberty of their country. 


* 


on ae «A 


Amazing! Were they not blameable for oppofing the Mi- 
nifter in a// his meafures, even in fuch as might be neceffary 
for the fafety of the kingdom? Could any motive, whatever, 
juftify fuch treafon againft their country? Befides, was it a 
probable method to remove the Minifter from the confidence of 
his Sovereign, to oppofe a// his meafures, right or wrong? 
Would not fuch an unjuft oppofition rather increafe that confi- 
dence which they laboured to deftroy? Was it not the way to 
convince their Sovereign and the world, that they acted from 
perfonal animofity ; and that their diflike was to the Minifter, 
and not to his meafures? It would be wafting time to take fur- 
ther notice of fuch inconfiderate refleGtions. 


Our Author has taken great pains to place‘the peace of U- 
trecht in a favourable light; and has retailed all the exploded 
arguments ufed in vindication of that treaty ; without ftating, 
as an Hiftorian ought to have done, what was urged in oppoti- 
tion to it. He makes the very worft apology for the conduct 
of the Minifiry, when he fays, § that they faw no hope of fafe- 
€ ty, except in renouncing their principles, and fubmitting to 
* their adverfaries, or elle in taking fuch meafures as would 
¢ haften the pacification; and with which view they fet on foot 
¢ a private negotiation with Lewis.’ But whatever glofs party- 
colouring may put on this treaty, the advantages abtained by it 
were not only inadequate to what we might reafonably have ex- 


pected 
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pected and demanded, and greatly inferior to the terms which 
Lewis had before humbly offered, nay almoft implored us to 
accept,—but the manner of concluding it was difhonourable to 
the nation. When a confederacy is formed againft a common 
enemy, no party in it ought to treat privately, or feparately, 
Indeed. any one is at liberty to detach himéfelf, if the reft are fo 
obftinate as to refufe reafonable propofitions ; but he fhould fir 
endeavour to perfuade them to an acceptance of the terms 
offered, and give them notice, that in cafe of their refufal, he will 
conclude a feparate peace. “This duty is obligatory, even where 
the confederate powers have not fixed on any particular points 
to be gained by the war. But this obligation is much ftronger 
where they have ftipulated not to lay down their arms till they 
have obtained fuch and fuch particular ends. In this cafe, no 
one is at liberty to detach himfelf, till thofe propofed advantages 
are acquired. If in the courfe of the war, the acquifition of 
them fhould be thought impracticable, yet not one, but the whole 
confederate body mutt judge of that impracticability, The allies 
jn the war of 1712, agreed not to fuffer Spain and the Indies to 
remain in the Houfe of Bourbon. ‘This was the exprefs end of 
the war; and till that end was accomplifhed, or given up by 
the Confederates as impra€ticable, no one in particular had a 
right to conclude a feparate peace. Befides it was an exprefs 
article in the treaty, ‘ that no party fhould treat of peace, truce, 
¢ &c. but jointly with the reff.’ 


Tt is in vain for our Hiftorian to adopt the ftale pretence 
made ufe of by the advocates of this peace—* that the liberties 
« of Europe would be expofed to much greater danger from an 
© a¢tual union of the Imperial and Spanifh crowns in one head 
of the Houfe of Auftria, than from a bare poffibility of Spain’s 
© being united with France, in one branch of the Houfe af 
Bourbon.’ This might have. been a good argument againtft 
our entering into any exprefs ftipulations to prevent the crown 
of Spain’s being enjoyed by the Houfe of Bourbon, butcould nat 
juftify our withdrawing ourfelves from the terms of the alliance, 
againft the confent of the Confederates, atter we had engaged. 
If folemn treaties among nations are to be explained away, and 
made fubfervent to the particular interefts of a faction, there is ait 
end of all national faith ; and we cannot complain, that our allies 
prove faithlefs in their turns, and desert us when it fuits their con- 
venience. Befides, if there was reafon to think, that the Em- 
peror Charles VI. would become two powerful by the acceffion 
of Spain, that crown might have been conferred on Bavaria, or 
fome other power; by which means the inconvenience would 
have been obviated, without any infraction of the terms of the 
alliance. But the ill effects of fuffering Spain to — 7 
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Houfe of Bourbon, has been feverely felt by England and the 
Maritime Powers. By reafon of the good undérftanding be- 
tween thofe two Crowns, Spain has, contrary to all treaties of 
commerce refpecting the navigation of the Weft Indies, in- 
dulged France in every refpect, and fuffered her to make un- 


-warrantable eftablifhments, ‘to the prejudice of the commercial 


States. 


Among other omiffions, our Hiftorian has flightly pafled over 
the affair of the Catalans, without any particular ftate of their 
cafe, any reprefentation of their diftrefs, or account of the def- 


perate refolution they took to defend themfelves, when aban- 


doned by us. This was a fubjeét which would have admitted 
all the colouring which he is fo fond of lavifhing upon almoft 
every occafion; but perhaps he thought thefe particulars 
would reflect too feverely on the conduct of the Tory Miniftry, 
at that time. 


In the laft year of King William’s reign; a reign particu- 
larly diftinguifhed by many important events, the following par- 
ticulars have efcaped our Author. 


He has taken no notice, I, *Of Whitacre’s cafe. II. Of 
the confinement of Boffeli in the Baftile for attempting King 
William’s life. III. Of the refufal of Portugal to acknowlege ° 
the pretended Prince of Wales. IV. Of the Convention fign- 
ed with Sweden by the Earl of Marlborough, by which a pe- 
cuniary compenfation was given to that court in lieu of the fuc- 
cours they demanded. V. Of the memorable report of the 
Board of Trade. VI. Of the proceedings againft Fuller, for 
libelliug the laft Houfe of Commons. VII. + Of the conteft- 

ed 


* This Whitacre was Solicitor of the Admiralty, and was ordered 
into cuftody of the Serjeant of the Houfe of Commons, for*taking 
infuficient bail for one Bolton, who was committed for a confederacy 
with Kid, and made his éefcape; and the houfe ordered a committee 
to infpeét into Whitacre’s conduct. The committee, in their report, 
laid before the Houfe a prefentment of the Grand Jury of Southamp- 
ton againft Whitacre, for corraption. Upon the circumftances of the 
cafe, the Houfe refolved, that he had been guilty of feveral breaches 
of truft; ordered the Attorney General to profecute him ; and refolv- 
ed, that the office of Solicitor was unneceflary, aud ought to be 
Juppreffed. : 


+ The circumftances of this contelt were very particular. The 
petitioning burgeffes, and Colonel Park, the candidate for that bo- 
rough, were all taken in:o cuflody. This controverly was-rendered 
the 
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ed eleétion at Malmfbury — with others lefs remarkable, — 
Hiftorians, above all other Writers, fhould remember Prioy’s 
maxim, 


, 


Authors, before they write, foould read. 


This Writer feems, in many places, to be inconfiftent with 
himfelf, and to argue againft his own principles. At one time 
he appears the fanguine friend of liberty, and applauds all op- 
pofition againft the ftretches of prerogative ; and yet, at ano- 
ther, he cenfures the refentment which the Parliament ex- 

refled again{ft fuch encroachments. Speaking of the Parlia- 
ment’s refufal to comply with King William’s meflage, by which 
he defired the Dutch guars to be continued in his fervice, he 
obferves, § that fuch an oppofition in an affair of very little con- 
¢ fequence, favoured more of clownith obftinacy, than of pa- 
$ triotifm.’ This obfervation does not only feem inconfiftent 
with his former reflections, but is in itfelf extremely unjuft. 
It muft be remembered, that King William had ventured to 
maintain a greater number of troops than had been voted by 
Parliament, and they refolved to fhew their fenfe of fuch a vio- 
lation of the conftitution, by fending al] foreign troops out of 
the kingdom; which was fo far from being a clownifh obfti- 
nacy, that, on the cantrary, it was a laudable refentment, and 
truly patriotic. Befides, they obliged him to no more than he 
promifed to do by his own declaration; and it was high time 
to challenge the performance of his word, when he made fuch 
ftretches of prerogative againft the votes of Parliament: and 
though the affair might be in itfelf of little confequence, yet it 
was of great moment, when confidered as’ a precedent to pof- 
terity. 


Sometimes he appears to have fallen into palpable contradic- 
tions: he tells us, in his account of the rebellion in 1745, that 
the Papifts and Jacobites gave the court of Verifailles to under- 
ftand, that if the Chevalier de St. George, or his eldeft fon, 


the more remarkable by the cenfure which the Houfe paffed on the 
Ear! of Peterborough. ‘hat Nobleman having fallen under the difplea- 
fure of the Houfe, for having interfered in the election in an unwar- 
yantable manner, he defired to be heard in his juftification, which was 
granted. But notwithflanding his endeavours to clear his conduét, it 
was refolved, that it appeared to the Houfe, that the Earl was guilty 
f many itidireét practices, in endeavouring to procure the faid Park 

to be eletted a burgefs. | 
| Charles 
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€Eharles Edward, fhould appear at the head of a French army in 
Great Britain, a revolution would inftantly follow in his favour. 
© This intimation,’ fays he, ¢ was agreeable to Cardinal de 
‘ Tencin, who had fucceeded Fleury as Prime Minifter of 
‘ France. He was of a violent enterprizing temper. He had 
¢ been warmly recommended to the purple by the Chevalier de 
« St.George, and was WARMLY attached to the Steuart family. 
« His ambition was flattered with a profpect of giving a King to 
‘ Great Britain, of performing fuch eminent fervice to his be- 
nefaétor, and of refforing to the throne of their anceftors, a fa- 
¢ mily connected by the ties of blood with all the greateft Princes 
¢ in Europe.’ And yet a few pages after, he does not fcruple 
to fay, that * the French Miniftry were never hearty in the 
< Chevalier’s caufe.’ 


“ 


But we wifh he has not been guilty of fome wilful mif- 
takes in his narrative of this rebellion. He has lavifhed all the 
powers of the Pathos, in laboured defcriptions of horror. He 
tells us, that after the decifive action at Culloden, the Duke of 
Cumberland advanced into the Highlands, and ¢ that every houfe, 
© hutt, or habitation, was plundered and burned without diftinc- 
tion. All the cattle and provifion were carried off; the men 
were either fhot upon the mountains, like wild beaits, or put 
to death in cold blood, without form of tria] ; the women, af- 
ter having feen their hufbands and fathers murdered, were fub- 
jected to brutal violation, and then turned out naked, with 
their children, to ftarve on the barren heaths. One whole 
family was inclofed in a barn, and confumed to afhes. Tihofe 
minifters of vengeance were fo alert in the execution of their 
office, that in a few days there was neither houfe, cottage, 
man, nor beaft, to be feen in the compafs of fifty miles ; all 
was ruin, filence, and defolation.’ 


Ye ee ee ee ee | 


It is not in our power to prove a negative, but we have at 
leaft a right to expect the fanction of fome authority * for fuch 
injurious affertions ; but the Reader may readily determine the 
Writer’s country, not only from his exeggerated account of the 
methods ufed to extinguifh this rebellion; but likewife from his 
relation of the maflacre of Glencoe, and from his remarks on 
the union. On this occafion we cannot but recolle& the words 
of Martial, Nec malus eff cives, nec bonus hiftoricus. 


* It is obfervable, that the Author has not thought proper to pro- 
duce one fingle authority for his hiftory from the cémmencement of 
his prefent Majefty’s reign ; and we think it is too great a ftretch of 
prefumption for a Writer in a private ftation, who has no pfirticular 
opportunities of information, to expect credit on his own fingle tetti- 
mony. 3 


In 
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In defcribing characters, which is fuppofed to be this Writer's 
great excellence, he appears to have taken fancy, rather tha 
truth, for his guide. He has made quibbling diftin@ions, with. 
out differences; and amufed us with a jingling of Words, with- 
out any decifive meaning. Of Quieeri Mary he fays, 


© Mary was in her perfon tall; and well proportioned, with 
an oval vifage; lively eyes, agreeable features, a mild afped, 
and an air of dignity. Her apprehenfion was clear, her me- 
mory tenacious, and her judgment folid. She was a zealous 
Proteftant, fcrupuloufly exact in all the duties of devotion, of 
an even temper, of a calm and mild converfation, She was 
ruffed by no paflion, and feems to have been a ftranger to the 
emotions of natural affection ; for fhe afcended, without com- 
punction, the throne from which her father had been depofed, 
and treated her fifter as an alien to her blood. In a word, 
Mary feems to have imbibed the cold difpofition and apathy of 
her hufband ; and to Have centered all Her ambition itt défet¢- 
ing the epithet of an humble and obedient wift.’ 


anwnreaenrAanwnearnr & 


It isa moft unjuft and cruel reflection to affirm, that the was 
a ftranger to the emotions of natural affe€tion; a refleétion which 
is not warranted by any circumftance related in the courfe of his 
hiftory. That fhe felt thefe emotions, is evident from her great 
anxiety and. folicitade for the fate of her father, at the time of her 
tegency, when fhe was obliged to make vigorous preparations 
againft him, by the duty which fhe owed to her hufband and to 
her country. Candor would have taught our Hiftorian, that 
the wife of fuch an ambitious and refolute Sovereign as King 
William, muft neceflarily act by conftraint, and not by choice. 
Her good fenfe and prudence, doubtlefs fuggeftedy that obedi- 
ence to the will of her hufband, was the only expedient to 
make her life eafy; and in her behaviour towards her father and 
her fifter, fhe may be fuppofed to have rather followed his dic- 
tates than her own inclinations. 


His chatacter of William IIL he is not lefS inaccurate and 
injurious. 
¢ William III. was in his perfon of the middle ftature, a thia 
body and delicate conftitution, fubjeét to an afthma and con- 
© tinual cough from his infancy. He had an aquiline nofe, 
“ fparkling eyes, a large forehead; and a grave folemn afpéct. 
‘ He was very fparing of fpeech: his conyerfation was dry, 
« and his manner difgufting, except in battle, when his deport- 
« ment was free, fpirited, and animating. In courage, fortitude, 
€ and equanimity, he rivalled the moft eminent warriors of an- 
¢ tiquity ; and his natural fagacity made amends for the wr’ 
j 
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in his education, which had not been properly fuperintended. 
He was religious, temperate, generally juft and fincere, a 
ftranger to violent tranfports of paffion, and might have pafléd 
for one of the beft Princes of the age in which he lived, had 
he never afcended the throne of Great Britain. But, the dx- 
tinguifhing criterion of his character was ambition. To this 
he facrificed the punctilios of honour and decorum, in depofing 
his own father-in-law, and uncle; and this he gratified at the 
expence of the nation that raifed him to fovereign authority. 
He afpired to the honour of acting as umpire in all the contefts 
of Europe; and the fecond object of his attention was, the 
profperity of that country to which he owed his birth and ex- 
traction, Whether he really thought the interefts of the con- 
tinent and Great Britain were infeparable, or fought only to 
drag England into the confederacy, as a convenient ally, cer- 
tain it is, he involved thefe kingdoms in foreign connections, 
which, in all probability, will be productive of their ruit. 
In order to eftablifh this favourite point, he fcrupled not to 
employ all the engines of corruption, by which the’ morals of 
the nation were totally debauched. He procured a parlia- 
mentary fanction for a ftanding army, which now feems to be 
interwoven in the conftitution. He introttuced the pernicious 
practice of bosrowing upon remote funds; an expedient that 
neceflarily hatched a brood of ufurers, brokers, and ftock- 
jobbers, to prey upon the vitals of their country. He entailed 
upon the nation a growing debt, and a fyftem of politics big 
with mifery, defpair, and deftruction. To fum up his cha- 
racter in afew words: William was a fatalift in religion, in- 
defatigable in war, enterprizing in politics, dead to all the 
warm and generous emotions of the human heart, a cold re- 
lation, an indifferent hufband, a difagreeable man, an ungra- 
cious Prince, and an imperious Sovereign. 
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This charaéter is, in many refpects, falfited by the circum- 
ftances of King William’s life, as related by our Hiftorian, and 
is an affemblage of contrarieties which: {carce ever met togetHer 
but in the Author’s imagination. 


He allows William’ to have been religious, generally juft, 
and fincere ; and yet (fpeaking of the partition treaty) he fays, 
© Lewis knew that William was too much of a politician 
© to be re/friffed by notions of private juftice ; and that he would’ 
* make no fcruple to infringe the laws of particular countries, or 
“ even the rights of a fingle nation, when the balance of power 
“ was at ftake. He judged right in this patticular: the King of 
‘ England lent a willing ear to his propofals, and’ engaged in a’ 
* plan for difmembering a‘ kingttom, in‘ defpite ef the natives, 
9 and in violation of every law human or divine. . 

ow 
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Now by what peculiar fagacity Lewis came to form fuch an . 
opinion of William’s injuftice, who was ‘ generally juft and 
¢ fincere’—And how the latter, whom our Author allows to 
have been religious, could confent toa propofal, which, ac- 
cording to him, was a violation of every law, human or divine, 
we mutt Jeave our Author himfelf to reconcile, 


Again—with what truth, even from his own hiltory, can he 
reproach the memory of King William, as one who was dead 
to all the warm and generous emotions of the human heart, a 
cold relation, an indifferent hufband? He is not warranted by 
any thing he has fet forth in his hiftory, to pronounce this judg- 
ment. Onthe contrary, in page 124, he tells us, that * Queen 
« Mary expired to the INEXPRESSIBLE grief of the King, who, 
« for fome weeks after her death, coup neither fee company, 
“ nor attend to the bufinefs of ftate.’ How is the fenfation of 
INEXPRESSIBLE grief to be reconciled with the * © cold difpofi- 
¢ tion and apathy,’ of. King William? Does fuch violent for- 
row correfpond with infenfibility? Befides, can, we fuppofe a 
man of an afpiring, ambitious temper, who was at the fame 
time religious, generally juft and fincere, to have been dead to 
all the warm and generous emotions of the human heart? Do 
not even the vices of his reign contradict this character? Does 
not his partiality to his countrymen and favourites, and in par- 
ticular his friendfhip for, and extraordinary liberality towards; 
the Lords Portland and Albemarle, fhew him fo have been {yf 
ceptible of warm and generous impreffions + ? 


In his character of Prince George of Denmark, he fays— 
¢ He was a Prince rather of an amuiable.than a Jhining charac- 
* ter, brave, good-natured,’ &c. Here it may not be impfo- 
per to obferve, that bravery feems rather to fall under the divi- 
fion of /hining, than of amiable qualities. 


He is not more accurate in drawihg fome inferior characters, 
which he has haftily fketched, juft as the prefent whim guided 
his pencil. In his narrative of the debates during Sir Robert 
Walpole’s adminiftration, the laft fpeaker is with him always 
the beft orator. In one places Sir William Wyndham is called 
the unrivalled orator ; in another Mr. P, ftands unequalled, and 


* The Reader will rernember, that in. his charaéter of Queen 
Mary, he fays, ‘ She imbibed the cold difpofition and apathy of her 
* hufband ;” fo that this muft be taken as part of his charaéter. 


+ It will be worth the Reader’s while to confule Mr; Ralph’s cha- 
racter of William JIT. and he will there fee with what fuperior judg- 
ment that able Hiftorian hath treated the fubjetts 
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carries off the prize of eloquence. And in a third, L, C, bears 
it from them both, nay, even from Cicero himfelf. 


The Writer has taken fo little pains to digeft his matter, that 
he has not only fallen into repetitions, but has rélated many 
things out of their proper order. ‘The divifion of his fe€tions 
is extremely inaccurate, and the tranfition from one circumftance 
to another is often fudden and unnatural: by which means, the 
Reader is frequently furprized with fome material incident, with 
out any break to prepare his mind for the reception of it. 


Upon the whole, we cannot in juftice forbear to acknowlegey 
that, in our judgment, this compilation, which is called, a com 
pleat hiftory, is a hafty, and indigefted performance :—too vo- 
Juminous for an abridgment, and too imperfect for an hiftory. 
The Author’s partiality to the Tory party is manifeft in almoft 
every page; and, in ftating the arguments which paffed on any: 
fubject, he generally relates thofe only which were urged on one 
fide, fuppreffing what was offered on the other: which, with- 
out any other circumftance, unavoidably creates a fufpicion of 
his impartiality. Cicero very juftly obferves,—Prima eft biftoria 
lex, ne quid falfi dicere audeat; deinde, ne quid veri non audeat 
ne qua fufpicio gratia fit in [cribendo, ne qua fimultatis. 


The great excellence of this work, is the elegance and fpirit 
of the ftyle, which is, in general, nervous, cleaf, fluetit, bold, and 
florid ; and thofe Readers who are content with acquiring only 
ageneral knowlege of our hiftory, cannot be more agreeably in- 
ftructed: for his manner of writing is fo extremely entertaining, 
that attention feldom fleeps over his pages.—In few words, this 
Writer’s merit is rather that of an ingenious novelift than of an 
accurate hiftorian. His imagination overpowers his judgment ; 
and we muft take the liberty to adds his confidence in his own 
abilities appears fo confpicuous, that in all probability he will 
never take pains to correct his imperfections. R a 
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The Chriftianity of the New Teftament; ot, a Scholaftic Defence 
of the Scripture Doétrines of Redemption, Propitiatiation, Sa 
tisfaétion, and Salvation, by the Sacrifice of Fefus Chrift. From 
a comparifon of the original meaning of thofe terms in the Hebrew 
of the Old Teftament, and the Greek verfion of the fame, and in 
the writings of Pagan theology, with their plain ufe and appli- 
cation, in the New Teftament, to the bleffed effects of the death 
of Chrift. Againft the Infidels and Libertines of this age. With 
a preface, occafionally written as a calm and rational vindication 
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of the Author’s conformity to the church of England, ( contrary 
to his education) upon the principles of fecular and ecclefiaftical 
polity 5 as laid down by Grotius, Puffendor ff, Hooker, Calvin, 
&%c. By Peter Whitfield, 8vo. Os. Liverpool, printed for 
Williamfon. Sold alfo by Hitch, &c. in London, 


N the preface to this work we have the following account of 
|] the immediate occafion of it, viz. * Having been informed, 
‘ that a certain neighbouring minifter had difcovered, in free 
© converfation, a diflike to the doctrine ‘of Redemption, and a 
© perfuafion of the fufficiency of Natural Religion, to recom- 
¢ mend mankind to the Divine favour for eternal felicity, I took 
© occafion to attend on his public fervice, that I might (at leaft 
* have a hazard to) prove whether my informant had not been 
* too fevere in his reprefentation of the gentleman’s principles ; 
© when I had the mortification to find the account too true, and 
* that his public difcourfe was fuitable to the account my friend 
‘ had given me of his private converfation. And as the fubjec& 
‘ he treated on naturally led him to difcover his fentiments on 
© this head, he did it in fuch a manner, as gave me fufficient 
* reafon to declare, without referve, that he was not, in my 
¢ opinion,. an orthodox Chriftian; whereof, as a vindication. 
‘was demanded, I thought it my duty, in this public manner, 
‘to juftify my aflertion, and fhew how inconfiftent the fermon, 
¢ I heard was to what has been almoft univerfally received in 
* 
& 


the church of Chrift, for the true doctrine of the Gofpel, as 
is before declared.’ 


The fubje& which the minifter difcourfed from, it feems, was 
The Truth fhall make you free; and, indeed, according to this 
zealot’s own account, it appears to have been pertinently 
and ingenioufly handled: ¢ But not a word,’ fays he, * of fuch 
things as I had been wont to hear enlarged on from fuch-like 
texts; nothing of being delivered by the gofpel-difpenfation 
from the heinous guilt of fin; from the tremendous wrath of 
God ; from the tyrannical dominion of our fpiritual enemies, 
and the dreadful torments of eternal perdition, originally threat- 
ned upon difobedience.’ 


An ~7era An & 


The remainder of this tedious preface is taken up with the 
Author’s attempt to vindicate his conformity to the church of 
England ; occafioned by the abovementioned minifter’s declaim- 


ing, in his fermon, againft all religious prefcriptions or authority 
whatioever, except the Bible. 


The work itfelf is introduced by remarking, that our § mo- 
¢ derns (are too apt) to extend their reafonings, upon principles 
¢ of intuitive uth and demonitration, beyond their natural li- 
© mits, 
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¢ mits, and apply that to religious fpeculations, and the myfte- 
t ries of divinity, which is by nature limited to the effects of 
‘ matter and motion; undertaking to meafure, by the fhort line 
© of their own reafon, thofe depths of Divine Wifdom in the 
doétrines of revealed religian, which are, by the fpirit of the 
‘ Moft High, declared to furpafs all human underftanding,’— 
© To this new feét of philofophers the hiftory of Adam’s crea- 
¢ tion and Paradifaical ftate, the tree of life, &c. with other par- 
¢ ticulars relating to the firft fcene of the world, are treated as 
‘ fiGtion and romance, and turned to drollery and ridicule.’— 
© To the fame account they place the miracles wrought by Mofes 
¢ in Egypt; his bringing out the [fraelites from their long bon- 
¢ dage there; and their paffing the Red-Sea miraculoufly divided.’ 
In vindication of this laft miracle, Mr. Whitfield ventures to 
make a long digreffion, even againft the great Le Clerk’s na- 
tion of it. 


What has happened to the Old Teftament, he thinks has been 
the fate of the New Teftament, under its new modellers, as he 
calls them. ‘ Thefe gentlemen,’ fays he, * are pleafed to think 
© the doétrine of the expiation of fin, and the redemption of man- 
© ind, by the facrifice of the death of Chrift, as the great proe 
© pitiation ; that of ju/fification by faith, and the reconciliation o 
‘ man to God, in the merit of that propitiation. Thefe, I fay, 
© and perhaps fome other particulars, plainly taught in the New 
‘ Teftament, they think ought to be rejected out of the fcheme 
© of Chriftianity, as quite inconfiftent with thofe ideas: of pro- 
‘ priety and expediency, which they think naturally arife from 
‘ the confideration of God and man.’---* In order therefore to 
‘ vindicate our affent to thefe articles, I fhall (taking for grant- 
© ed the divine authority of Scripture) 1. lay down fome truths 
‘ preparatory to the evangelical difpenfation; 2. fhew the pro- 
‘ riety of the terms, which are taken from the AZ/aic into the 
* Chriftian Eftablifhment, from their own fignification in the 
© Old Teftament; 3. explain the necefflity of holine/s, to complete 
* the fcheme.’ 


Such is Mr. Whitfield’s plan ;---but as we have already given 
a fpecimen of his manner of writing, we fhall not trouble our 
Readers farther than juft to obferve, concerning the execution of 
this work, that its Author has fhewn abundance of zeal (but not 
according to knowlege) for the doctrines which he attempts to 
maintain; and that he has written a great book to very little 
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difference for Religion inexcufeable; or, a ferious, impartial and 
practical review of the certainty, importance, and harmony of 
religion, both natural and revealed. By Samuel Squire, D. D, 
Clerk of the “4 to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales, 
8vo. 4s. Dodfley. 


E cannot give our Readers a jufter idea of the plan of 

this judicious and ufeful performance, than the Author 
mfelf has given in his preface to it.—* To lay before the at- 
tentive and well-difpofed Reader,’ fays be, ‘a plain, diftin@, 
and connected review of the chief principles of religion, both 
natural and revealed; to defcribe the evidence upon which they 
are founded; to point out the effential laws of moral aétion ; 


and to furnifh the ftrongeft motives to live agreeably to thofe 


laws, is the intention of the following pages. They are de- 
figned as a gan: tga that indifference, with regard to 
God and his worfhip, which is every day making fuch a 
mighty progrefs amongft us, by evincing, that.the great doc- 
trines and duties of religion, are infeparably connected with 
the exiftence of the Divine Being, the uncorrupted didtates of 
right reafon, our own trueft happinefs, and the lafting inte- 
refts of fociety. 


‘ In purfuance of this plan, I have all along treated the va- 
rious articles of my important fubject in the plaineft, eafieft, 
and moft practical manner, withing, at the fame time, both to 
touch the heart, and to convince the underftanding; I have 
endeavoured to keep as free as I poffibly could from the per- 
plexities of the controverfial ftile, and to conduct my Reader 
from the proof of one propofition to another, without ever fuf- 
fering his attention to be interrupted, either by abftrufe fpecu- 
lations in metaphyfics, or by literary difquifitions, or by un- 
charitable cenfures upon other perfons miftakes, 


« But more efpecially have I ftudioufly avoided entering upon 
any of thofe intricate and thorny fubjects of difputation, which 
divide Chriftians amongft themfelves ; fuch difcuffions being 
entirely ufelefs, either to awaken the confciences of thofe, 
who are indifferent to all religion; or to remove the prejudices 
of fuch, as really doubt of the celeftial origin of that fyftem 
of faith and duty which we profefs. 


¢ The moft material objections which have been hitherto 
urged againit religion, though not drawn out into mode and 
figure, the competent Reader will find either obviated or re- 
futed in the very manner of examining, ftating, and proving 


the feveral points, as they come before him.—And though it 
‘ be 
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¢ be impoffible, in the prefent dawn of knowlege, wholly to re- 
move every difficulty which wig, 3 {tarted by fubtle and in- 
genious men, concerning the Deity and his attributes, the 
foundation of moral obligation, the certainty of a divine reve- 
lation, and its precife meaning in fome particular inftances ; 
yet, if the evidence for the truth of any propolition be clear, 
and the beft which the nature of the fubject will admit of, the 
rational and candid enquirer will acquiefce in the high degree 
of probability, and a& conformably to it, without perplexing 
himfelf farther with fuch deep and curious refearches, as will 
avai] him nothing in his progrefs towards intellectual and re- 
ligious perfection. 


‘ As I have not been folicitous to avoid the arguments of 
other Authors, who have treated of the reafonablenefs and 
neceffity of religion in ead and of Chriftianity in particu- 
lar: fo neither have I fcrupled, in fome few inftances, to 
borrow even their expreffions, where they appeared to conve 

my meaning with more precifion, fullnefs, and ftrength, than 
my own had done, nor fhould I have made the leaft hefitation 
of marking the paflages thus tranfcribed, in the ufual manner, 
and of referring to the volumes from whence they were felect- 
ed, had I not been apprehenfive, that by fo doing, my Readers, 
as it often happens, might have been induced to pay more re- 
gard to the fentiments and authority of a great name, than to 
the weight of the proofs themfelves, and the force of evi- 


© dence.’ 


Such is the defign of this work; a defign truly ufeful, and 
wellexecuted. The arguments in fupport of the great principles 
of natural and revealed religion, are here placed before the Rea- 
der in a clear and juft light; the Author’s language is perfpi- 
cuous and flowing; his method natural; and a ferious and can- 
did fpirit appears throughout. He has no fubtle reafonings of 
metaphyfical refinements to perplex the Reader, but arguments 
eafily to be comprehended, and adapted to the capacity of almoft 
every Reader. Thofe, indeed, who have much employed their 
thoughts on fuch fubjects, will find nothing new in the Doétor’s 
work to gratify their curiofity, but they will find a diftin&t view 
of the evidence of religion, its reafonablenefs, importance, and 
apo. clearly pointed out, and the uniform practice of 
it ftrongly recommended and enforced. 
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He fets out with proving the exiftence of an eternal, all-wie, 
all-powerful, and all-perfeét Being; by the efficacy of whofe 
will, all things were at firft created, and upon whom the whole 
univerfe is continually dependent, as upon its preferve mnd g@~ 
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vernor, We fhall infert part of what he fays in treating of the 


moral perfections of Deity, that our Readers may form fome 
idea of his manner of writing. 
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© If we may be allowed to argue, as certainly we may, that 
there muft have been /omething from all eternity, becaufe there 
is fomething now; and that this eternal fomething, mutt have 
been everlaftingly intelligent, becaufe there is intelligence now : 
furely the fame manner of reafoning may, with equal force and 
propriety, be applied to demonftrate, that the eternal Being 
mutt likewife be good and juff. For that thefe qualities of 
goodnefs and juftice, as they exift in free reafonable Beings, 
are perfections, and that thefe perfe€tions, in a certain degrée, 
are at prefent in mankind, we cannot but fee and acknow- 
lege. Either, therefore, they were eternally in the Creator, 
and from him communicated to the creatures: or we muft 
maintain, that the creatures are more perfect than their Crea. 
tor; that non-entity may produce entity ; non-intelligence, 
intelligence ; and non-goodnefs, goodnefs, But as this argu- 
ment to prove the goodnefs of God may, perhaps, appear too 
general, and too abftracted, for the comprehenfion of perfons 
unaccuftomed to metaphyfical fpeculations: let us, in the next 
place, ferioufly confult our own feelings, and the unbiafed 
judgment, which our confcience makes of our prefent condi- 
tion and circumftances in the world; let us have recourfe ta 
the works of the creation, wherein the original will, defign, 
and intention of the Deity towards his creatures is fully cone 
tained, and we fhall not long be at a lofs for ample evidence 
to determine the interefting queftion before us. 


¢ Goodnefs may be defined to be an uniform inclination and 
difpofition of the mind to communicate pleafure and happi- 
nefs to all Beings capable of enjoying them; a difpofition, how- 
ever, neither moved by neceffity, nor acting blindly, without 
difcernment, but regulated in all its operations by the dictates 
of right reafon. And can it be denied, do we not, in fact, feel 
and experience, that there is much pleafure and happinefs dif- 
tributed and diffufed throughout this whole fyftem, efpecially 
among the children of men? We are placed in a fituation per- 
fectly well fitted, and entirely agreeable to our natures; and 
are completely furnifhed with all the abilities both of body and 
mind, neceflary to fecure our being, and to provide for our 
well being. We love life, we are fond of exiftence, and ex- 
tremely unwilling to part with it. But would this be the cafe, 
was the general amount of human mifery larger than the fum 
of human happinefs? Would this be the cafe, were the phy- 
fical and moral evils, to which we are lexpofed, greater than 
the good of both kinds, which, unafked, and unmerited, = 

¢ has 
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has fo freely beftowed upon us? For us alfo, and for our 
fakes, the fun rifes, the rains defcend in their appointed fea- 
fons, and the earth brings forth her fruits abundantly : all na- 
ture feems, in a fort, to be fubfervient to our eafe, conveni- 
ence, and comfort; and to have been purpofely made, that it 
might contribute to our pleafure and happinefs. Let not the 
Reader haftily imagine, that I am here giving to man a larger 
fhare of importance in the fcale of Being than he really has; 
or that, proud of the dignity of the human {pecies, I am en- 
deavouring to perfuade him to believe, that every thing was 
created for our /ole ufe and benefit: for there may be, and 
moft probably are, a multitude of other wife and beneficent 
purpofes intended to be ferved by thefe things, which we nei- 
ther do, nor can know any thing of. But as we are at prefent 
enquiring, whether God be a good Being, that is, whether he 
has a difpofition to communicate happinefs to his creatures, 
the queftion, with reference to this fyftem at leaft, muft be in 
a great meafure decided, as this fyftem ftands particularly ree 
lated to ourfelves, who make fo confiderable a part of it. 
For as we are con{fcious only of our own feelings, of our own 
pleafures and paigs, it is from them only, that we can fecurely 
argue in the prefent cafe. And therefore, when we evidently 
perceive, that almoft every thing in this fyftem, either ac- 
tually does, or, by the intervention of our fkili, may be made, 
fome way or other, to contribute to our convenient, com- 
fortable, and ornamental fubfiftence, we may, and we muit 
conclude, if we reafon confiftently, that this was, at leaft, one 
principal end, for which the wifdom and power of God ori- 
ginally intended thefe things, and confequently, that with 
{pect to us, he is a good Being. 


¢ With the like gracious view, intention, and difpofition in 
the Divine Being, to communicate happinefs to us, whatever 
tends to promote our prefervation, is fo made and conftituted 
by him, as to give us pleafure in its ufe: whilft things perni- 
cious and deftruéctive to our well-being, are framed in fuch a 
manner, as to excite uneafinefs and diforder in us. And as 
things agreeable in their nature, and even falutary to us, when 
immoderately ufed become prejudicial to our welfare, in order 
to prevent this abufe, pain is generally annexed to fuch immo- 
derate ufe.—But could this be done without defign ; and does 
not fuch a defign plainly argue an uniform principle of bene- 
volence in the mind of the defigner?—So again, being made 
capable of contributing greatly either to the happinefs or 1: ‘- 
fery of our fellow-creatures, by our behaviour towards th 

in order to encourage us to prefer the furmer, we fia.’ 

fure naturally annexed to a confcioufnefs of willing the 
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pinefs, and pain to a confcioufnefs of intending their mifery, 
No man makes another happy, but he fecretly applauds him- 
felf for fo doing; nor voluntarily renders his fellow-creatures 
miferable, without filently condemning his own conduct, No 
man defignedly puts another to pain, but to fatisfy fome favou- 
rite paflion, or craving appetite, which he imagined could not 
otherwife be fatisfied; mor does he ever efcape remorfe and 
anguifh, when the gratification which excited the aét of fe- 
verity ceafes. Nay, we cannot even fee the miferable with- 
out perceiving a difagreeable fenfation in ourfelves, not to be 
removed but by endeavouring to eafe, relieve, and affift them, 
unlefs fome particular difpleafure has been conceived againft 
the futferers, on account of injuries fuppofed to be done either 
to ourfelves or others.—In fhort, fuch is the benevolent con- 
ftitution of the human fyftem, that no man can procure his 
own greateft happinels (to which, however, he is irrefiftibly 
determined) but by contributing to the common good ; but 
by attending to, and promoting all that lies in his power, the 
general happinets. If then, thefe inclinations, propenfities, 
and inftinéts (call them by what name you pleafe) were ori- 
ginally implanted in us, or were made the natural refult of the 
conftitution given to us by the wife Author of our exiftence, 
they mutt be looked upon as fo many inconteftible proofs, that 
he willed, propofed, and intended, the univerfal happinefs ; 
that he has difpofed us by our very frame and texture for a per- 
petual circulation of friendly offices; and formed us in fuch 
a manner, as to be ever willing, ready, and pleafed, to affift, re- 
lieve, comfort, and make each other happy. But fhall man be 
benevolent, and fhall the Author of man be fuppofed deftitute 
of this amiable principle, without which it is impoffible to con- 
ceive a perfect character ?---As truly may we fay, that he who 
made the eye does not himfelf fee; and that he who formed 
the human underftanding, has himfelf no knowlege, 


* But why is there, then, all that mifery and wretchednefs in 
the world, which we every day fee, feel, and hear, fo bitterly 
complained of ? From whence arifes this variety of woe, and 
how is it to be reconciled with the genuine fruits of this attri- 
bute? If God be good, why are we not all compleatly hap- 
py? And what can prevent a being, whofe wifdom is infinite, 
whofe power nothing can refift, and to whom to will and to 
do is the fame thing, from executing, to the utmoft extent, 
his kind intentions towards his rational creatures? (God has 
certainly performed the whole of his gracious intentions to-~ 
ward mankind; but we muf{t conclude from his works, that 
hi» intentions were not to communicate to them an abfolute, 
unlimited, and unreftricted happinefs, but a conditional hap- 
| € pinels 
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pinefs only; a mixed, reftrained, and progreffive happinefs ; 
a happinefs confiftent with moral agency, and his own righte- 
ous government of the univerfe. For if he had intended the 
former, he would neither have created them material, nor 
permitted them the ufe of free-will: difeafes, pains, and death 
being the unavoidable confequence of the material compofi- 
tion of our bodies, as moral evil, and the whole train of mif- 
chiefs refulting from thence, ate infeparably conneéted with the 
abufe of free-will.---And yet, had we not been made material, 
we never could have exifted as men ; as without a power of 
doing wrong as well as right, there could have been no better 
nor worle in human aétions, there could have been no moral 
diftinction between man and man; nor could there have been 
any fuch thing as rational happinefs, or that exquifite enjoy- 
ment which arifes from the confcioufnefs of having behaved 
ourfelves fuitably to our nature, and to the will of our Creator. 
The fupreme Being having once determined to create man, 
we may; I think, humbly prefume to affert, that it was not 
within the power of Omnipotence itfelf, without a continual 
change or fufpenfion of the laws of nature, entitely to prevent 
the origin either of natural or moral evil. Why, indeed, the 
Divine Being was pleafed to create us men, and to give us 
only a conditional and precarious happinefs, inftead of placing 
us in afituation which would immediately and infallibly have 
conducted us to the pofleffion of our chief good, we cannot be 
informed in our prefent ftate of Being, nor are we greatly con- 
cerned to know. The proper bufinefs of mankind is to en- 
deavour to find out what they, in fat, are, and how they are 
to behave in confequence of what they are, and not to amufe 
themfelves in vain with enquiring, what they might have been 
had it pleafed God. 


© If the Author of this fyftem has compleatly furnifhed it with 
all the means neceffary to make his rational creatures happy 
upon the whole, and has moreover fupplied them with all the 
requifite powers, both of body and mind, to enable them to 
know and make ufe of thefe means, what can they reafonably 
demand more? ‘They certainly have no fufficient caufe to 
murmur and repine at their fituation ; to accufe their Creator 
of want of goodnefs to them, and to complain, that they are 
not made fo perfeét as, they imagine, they might have been. 
That they are frequently miferable, as indeed they are, that 
pain and grief are fo frequently the bitter lot of their inheri- 
tance upon earth, is it not becaufe they have aéted irrationally, 
and againft the di€tates of their confcience and better judg- 
ment? Is it not becaufe they have freely indulged their crav- 
ing paffions, and implicitly followed their wrong re of 
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‘ pleafure? is it not becaufe they have voluntarily, and pre- 
* fumptuoufly turned out of the way, which they knew to be 
© the neareft and moft direét road to condué them to their try- 
© eft happinefs? Upon the whole, if there be more good than 
© evil, more happinefs than mifery in this fyftem, as there un- 
© doubtedly is, by the univerfal confeffion, the conclufion is in- 
€ fallible, that the Author of this fyftem is a good Being. For 
© the end, defign, and intention of a powerful Being, of aBe- 
© ing whofe will is not arbitrarily and partially determined fome- 
« times by one attribute, and fometimes by another, but, in 
« every inftance, by the harmonious concurrence of them all 
¢ with his wifdom, may ever be collected with .the utmoft cer. 
<« tainty, from the moft predominant appearances in his works, 
« Though, therefore, we fhould not be able, as certainly we 
« are not, to penetrate the fecrets of the divine nature and ceco- 
<« nomy, to folve all the nice and intricate objections, raifed by 
« fubtle and peevifh Metaphyficians, concerning the origin, ex- 
« tent, and confequences of evil, and perfectly to reconcile them 
¢ with our notions of infinite goodnefs and forefight ; yet whilft 
« we perceive fuch a multitude of phenomena entirely agree. 
<« able to our ideas of goodnefs, we may, and we muft, con- 
« clude, if we will argue juftly, that an equal portion of good- 
« nefs is diffufed throughout the whole creation, even in thofe 
s inftances wherein it may not be fo plainly obvious to our ob- 
« fervation ; the difference we muft humbly impute to the defe 
« of our comprehenfion, and not to any defect of the divine 
« attributes. For a Being of unlimitted power, and perfect 
« wifdom, muft always act confiftently with himfelf; nor can 
« he be fometimes good, and fometimes evil, but muft continu- 
¢ ally be the fame, both yefterday, to day, and for ever.’ 


After treating of the divine Perfections, our Author proceeds 
to the confideration of Providence, anda future State, pointing 
out, ina clear and eafy manner, as he goes along, thofe duties 
which are incumbent upon all who profefs to believe the great 
principles of natural religion, and then goes on to the external 
and internal evidences of Chriftianity, which he lays before his 
Readers at full length, and in a very diftinét and fatisfactory 
manner. ‘Two thirds of his performance, indeed, are employ- 
ed upon this important and interefting part of his fubjeét, which, 
in our opinion, he has treated in a very judicious manner, with 
great candour and moderation. There are no marks of a bi- 
gotted attachment to party fchemes or notions, but many proofs 
of an ingenuous and manly freedom of thought. He concludes 
his work with a ferious and fenfible addrefs, both to Believers 
and Unbelievers ; part of what he fays to the former we fhall 
here infcit, and with it conclude this article. eo 
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¢ But upon whatever motives,’ fays he, -* the oppofers of 
¢ Chriftianity may be fuppofed to act, whether they are infpired 
¢ by vanity, or malevolence, or a defire of ftilling the clamours 
¢ of an uneafy confcience: it certainly behoveth all thofe wha 
¢ are really convinced of the divine authority of the Gofpel, 
¢ to endeavour to doit honour in all things. To you, therefore, 
¢ do I now efpecially addrefs myfeif, who are Chriftians indeed, 
¢ and not in appearance only: it is your duty, as you refpect 
‘ the glory of God, the credit of that name by which you are 
‘ called, your own happinefs, and the welfare of fociety, ta 
¢ enquire, to know, and to make ufe of the beft and moft effec- 
‘ tual means to baffle the arguments of the adverfaries of your 
‘ faith, and to reduce them, if poffible, to a perpetual filence, 
¢ A warm and honeft heart, a heart full of zeal for the interefts 
§ of religion, will be ready to reply at once; purfue and punifh 
¢ thefe baptized infidels, as pefts of fociety, and the common 
¢ enemies of mankind. Let them feverely fuffer, as manifeft 
s oppofers of the truth, either in their pockets, or their perfons, 
¢ —But what will you do to lay them under a legal conviction ? 
¢ or how will you be able to diftinguifh juftly betwixt real and 
¢ affected doubts; betwixt an impartial fearch after truth, and 
¢ malicious cavalling ; between confciencious fcruples, and fo- 
¢ Jemn ridicule? It is impoffible for the wifeft body of written 
¢ Jaws to reach to every kind and degree of prophanenefs and 
¢ blafphemy ; and fo (kilful is the fcorner become in the moft 
‘ crafty ways of communicating his fentiments to the public, 
§¢ that he is able to throw a contempt upon the eftablifhed reli- 
* gion by mere winks, hints, and infinuations; that by a pre- 
© tended approbation and defence of the Gofpel, he can expofe 
6 it to the laughter of the vicious, and the indifferent; that he 
* can affront his Maker by quoting his own words ; and, like 
¢ Judas, come to Chriit with a bail and a kifS, at the fame time 
© that he is bafely intending to betray him. Are you then, for 
$ erecting a court of juftice for the particular trial of blafphe- 
¢ my and irreligion? Are you for fetting up a high commifi- 
© on court, a court of judicature with a full authority to receive 
¢ all complaints againft the oppugners of the ef*ablithed religi- 
* on; to enquire into the feries, tenour, and connection of 
* their books and difcourfes ; to examine the motives, ways, 
* and manners how the offenfive expreffions were uttered; to 
* confider the antecedtnt characters and behaviour of the ac- 
© cufed; and, at their difcretion, to determine whether they 
‘ are puilty of prophanenefs or not? Such a method of pro- 
* ceeding with infidelity, might, indeed, be of effential fervice 
* to the caufe of true religion, could we be fure of acourt of 
* inviolable integrity ; could we be fure to have men continue 
¢ ally prefiding in it free from all danger of corruption; men 
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upright and impartial; men of a found and well-informed 
underftanding ; men of true magnanimity, void of felf-in. 
tereft, and without malice on the one hand, or miftaken zeal 
on the other. But until this fundamental point can be fecur. 
ed, every perfon of candour, benevolence, and experience in 
the hiftory of the world, will be againft an arbitrary and de- 
fpotic power, as well in Church as State, as well in Religious 
as Civil Matters, under whatever amiable fhape or form it 
may appear, or for whatever good purpofes it may be pioufly 
intended. Wehave feen the Roman Pontiffs defacing, and 
almoft deftroying, the Chriftian inftitution, by the exercife 
of fo exorbitant a jurifdi€tion over the confciences of their 
brethren ; and fhould any other fet or fociety of men, fin the 
prefent ftate of human weaknefs and imperfection) be ever 
intrufted with fo extenfive an authority, we fhall foon fee 
them paffing on from infidels to heretics ; from fcoffets at the 
common faith, to honeft enquirers after truth; from bold 
bia(phemers to modeft Diffenters, It will not be long before 
we feel them growing into all the cruelty of an Inquifition ; 
and, perhaps, upon any unexpected turn of public affairs, 
infolently punifhing what they were originally intended to 
protect; and branding that profeffion of faith as fchifm, 
which it is mow prophanenefs to oppofe. Let it be added, 
likewife, that nothing can be more repugnant to the fpirit of 
genuine Chriftianity, than for its doétrines to be either prov- 
ed, or maintained, or propagated by force and violence, 
The religion of the mild, gentle, humble, felf-denying, and 
benevolent Jefus utterly difclaims, and condemns all harfh 
methods of proceeding, where the rights of confcience are 
© concerned ; his Gofpel needs not any fuch fupport; and the. 
© defenders of it (were they thoroughly acquainted ‘with the 
© ftrength of their caufe) might juftly hold them in contempt.’ 
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Cafes and pra&tical Remarks in Surgery. With Sketches of Ma- 
chines of fimple Conftru€tion, eafy Application, and approved 
Uje. By Benjamin Gooch, Surgeon. 8vo. 4s. Wilfoa 
and Durham. 


“HIS excellent praétical treatife truly fulfills all its title- 
page profefles, which is not the cafe of every book that 

falls under our confideration, fome of them relying more on a 
good.front, than on much internal merit. The cafes are fuch 
only as have prefented themfelves to the Author’s own — 
ege 
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leve or infpection, a majority of the fubjects of them having been 
his patients at firft, and a few of them fuch as he was confulted 
about by neighbouring Surgeons. ‘They amount to about fifty 
altogether; and when we conlider the manifeft veracity they 
were related with, the judgment and accuracy with which th 
are treated, and the general fuccefs, even of very difficult and 
rare cafes, it muft difpofe every rational lover of this ufeful 
branch of healing, to wifh, that the truly candid and fenfible 
Author’s opportunities had enabled him to oblige his brethren 
with a greater number of them. 


One of the cafes is an inftance of the fuccefsful application 
of the Trepan to the occipital bone; which has been confider- 
ed as avery hazardous operation, on account of the danger of 
wounding the Cerebelium, or of opening a Sinus, from the une- 
qual thicknefs of the fcull in that part: both of which were hap- 
pily avoided in this operation, the furrow of the bone being 
carefully attended to in the fawing, and raifed by the Elevator as 
foon as it became moveable. he fymptoms had been very 
alarming to the eleventh day, the Trepan, from different acci- 
dents, not having been applied before; and we are told, * that 
“ fix hours after the operation he gave fignal proofs of the im- 
‘ provement of his reafon; and the pain and heat of his head 
* foon abated.’ In brief, he recovered, which it is not at all 
likely he could have done without this exquifite operation, as 
the dura mater, expofed by it, was highly inflamed; and an 
orifice was difcovered which difcharged a fetid gleet. We may 
apply on this occafion a fenfible reflection of Mr. Gooch’s, on 
his happily accomplifhing what appeared to him, and his Col- 
legues one of the moft tedious and dangerous operations they 
had ever feen. ‘This reflection occurs page 30, viz. * There 
* are but few difficulties that occur in operations, but what we 
‘ may be able to furmount, if we can preferve a calmnefs amd 
“ prefence of mind.’ This operation was the extirpation of 
nineteen ftrumous glands from the Axilla of a woman, fome of 
the fize of large potatoes, and others no larger than filberts s 


and eight more, of different magnitudes, fituated under the 
pectoral mufcle. 


This book contains twelve copper-plates, fome of them in- 
‘cluding more figures than one. Seven of them reprefent differ- 
ent chirurgical machines of Mr. Gooch’s invention, and feem 
excellently adapted to the ufes for which they were intended. 
Indeed, a good mechanical turn, on occafion, feems a neceflary 
qualification for a Surgeon, certain accidents feeming cur- 
“able folely by fuch applications, of which we fee an inftance 
page 24, plate2. Four of the plates exhibit morbid parts, or 
extraneous 
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extraneous bodies, removed by operation. ‘The fifth plate, 
page 56, gives the fize and figure of a vaft Calculus, weighing 
near fifteen ounces. The patient, aged forty-eight, was cut in 
June 1746, anddied in April 175:, the very large wound never 
healing entirely. 


Befides our Author’s pertinent refieCtions on each cafe, there 
are feveral fhort Differtations on chirurgical fubjects, fuch as, 
mifcellaneous Remarks upon Luxations, Amputations, weak 
and diftorted Limbs, &c. in all which there appears fomething 
material, and excellently well intended, the benevolent Author 
concluding his fhort and fenfible Preface with declaring, © That 
his having done any kind of fervice to a profeffion he highly 
regards, and in which he has fpent the better part of his days, 
will afford him as great a pleafure as he is capable of enjoying 
in his valetudinary ftate. 


One circumftance, which often occurs in this treatife, muft 
delight every lover of candour, namely, that great portion of it 
with which our Author treats his neighbours and collegues in 
Surgery. Any previous mifmanagement by others in his profeffi. 
on, is mentioned but in avery few inftances, and the name of 
the Surgeon in fuch is wholly fuppreffed. 


Upon the whole, we can truly recommend this plain, valu- 
able treatife to all young Surgeons, which feems not unworth 
the infpection and favour of the experienced. For this reafon, 
and becaufe the price is reafonable, confidering the number and 
goodnefs of the plates, we have given no cafe at length, asa 
{pecimen of the manner of relating them; tho’ the laft in the 
book, concerning an extraordinary inftance of the flexibility and 
diffolution of the bones, which reduced a woman of five feet 
fix inches ftature, to a corps of three feet four inches, is very 
curious and furprizing. We have met, indeed, in fome of the 
German Ephemerides, with a very fimilar cafe, occurring at 
Sedan in France ; and read alfo, that many cattle in fome parts 
of Norway, Jutland, or both, are frequently brought into this 
ftate, by eating an early fpring-grafs, there called from thence, 
Gramen offifragum; the antidote for which is faid to be dry 
pounded bones, which fuch cattle are affirmed to devour gree- 
dily, and to recover by them. But we leave the proof ef this 
to reft on the Relator, whofe name does not occur to us. 
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Poems on feveral Occafions ; to which is added, Gondibert and 
Birtha, a Tragedy. By William Thompfon, M. A. late 
Fellow of Queen’s-college, Oxford. Printed at the Thea- 
tre, Oxford. 8vo. 6s. Rivington and Fletcher. 


HIS book is divided into two volumes, containing toge- 

ther between four and five hundred pages; and in a pre- 
vious advertifement of the Author’s, after apoligizing to his 
fubfcribers for the delay of publication, occafioned by bad health, 
and other accidents, he informs the Reader, ‘ that the greater 
‘ part of the poems were written when he was very young, and 
‘ had no defign of printing them; which,’ he adds, ¢ he only 
‘ mentions with hopes of procuring the Reader’s pardon for 
¢ the imperfeétion of fome, and levity of others.’ 


Though a conciliation of the good-will of the Readers, and of 
the Audience, be a common purpofe of the Preface in Writers, 
and of the Exordium in Orators, yet, as this Advertifement of 
our ingenious Author’s feems to us the language of unaffected mo- 
defty, it muft preclude any genuine Critic’s feverity on a few 
of the earlier little pieces, which might poffibly have admitted 
of fome improvements, if he had judged it proper to retouch 
them fince: but as a fpirit of ingenuoufhefs is generally mani- 
feft throughout his fentiments, he has probably given his moft 
juvenile productions as they were firft conceived and wrote; 
upon which fuppofition there appears very little reprehenfible in 
them; and not a little, for their quantity, that may be juftly 
commended. 


Much the-greater part of the firft volume is employed on fub- 
jects relating to the Belle-Paffion; the Hymn to May, which 
contains about five hundred lines, (and which we remember to 
have feen publifhed alone) being not a little converfant on it, 
and with confiderable propriety. As our Author has, in this 
flowery production, given aloofe to the luxuriance of his ima- 
gination, and indulged himfelf in a profeffed imitation of his 
juftly admired Spenfer, we fhall felect a paflage or two, as in- 
{tances of his happy vein, and melodious numbers. Spenfer 
being not lefs celebrated for his defcription of the beauties of 
Nature, than for his drefs and portraiture of allegorical perfon- 


ages, Mr. Thompfon has thus charmingly delineated and ar- 
tayed his poetical@Month, 


IX. 


She comes !—a filken Camus* emrald green, 
Gracefully loofe, adown her fhoulders flows, 


* A light gown. 
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(Fit to enfold the limbs of Paphos’ Queen) 

And with the labours of the needle glows, 

Purfled + by Nature’s hand! The amorous Air 
And mufky weltern breezes, faft repair, , 
Her mantle proud to {well, and wanton with her hair, 


X 


Her hair (but rather threads of light it feems) 
With the gay honours of the Spring intwin’d, 
Copious, unbound, in neétar’d ringlets ftreams, 
Floats glitt’ring on the fun, and {cents the wind, 
Love-fick with odours !—Now to order roll’d, 

It melts upon her bofom’s dainty mould, 

Or curling round her wafte, difparts its wavy gold. 


XI. 


Young circling rofes, blufhing, round them throw 

The fweet abundance of their purple rays, 

And lillies, dipp’d in fragrance, frethly blow, 

With blended beauties, in her angel-face. 

The humid radiance beaming from her eyes, | } 
The air and feas illumes, the earth and fkies 

And open, where fhe {miles, the fweets of Paradife, 


XII. 
On Zephyr’s wing the laughing goddefs view, . 
Diftilling balm. She cleaves the buxom air, : 
Attended by the filver-footed dew, 
The ravages of winter to repair. 
She gives her naked bofom to the gales 
Her naked bofom down the zther fails 3 
Her bofom breaths delight, her breath the {pring exhales: 


The fuppofition of Venus being born in this month, and ce- 
lebrating her birth-day near Acidalus, a fountain in Beotia, is 
happily imagined, and exprefled with that foftnefs of fentiment 
which the Poet profefles to have indulged in this Poem, tho’ 
with an avowal of the pureft intention. We will not infure 
him, however, that all his Readers will perufe him here, withe 
out fuggefting a fingle Eguivoque or Entendre. 


XLVII. 


In this foft feafon, when creation fmil’d, 

A quivering fplendor on the ocean hung, 

| And from the fruitful froth his faireft child, 
The Queen of blifs and beauty, Vewus fprung. 
The dolphins gambol o’er the wat’ry way, 
Carrol the Naids, while the Tritons play, 
And all the fea-green fifters blefs the holy-day, 


+ Flourifhed with a needle. 
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XLVIII. 
In honour of her natal month the Queen 
Of biifs and beauty, confetrates her hours, 
F.efh as her cheek, and as her brow ferene, 
To buxom Ladies and their Paramours. 
Love tips with golden alchimy his dart, 
With rapt’rous anguifh, with an honey’d fmart, 
| Fye languifhes on eye, and heart diflolves on heart, 


: XLIX. . 

A foftly-fwelling hill, with myrtles crown’d, 
“ncaa to Venus algates * facred been) 

ight Acidale, the faireft fpot on ground, 
For ever fragrant, and for ever green, 
O'erlooks the windings of a fhady vale, 
By beauty form’d for amorous regale. 
Was ever hill fo {weet, as {weeteit Acidale? 


L. 


All down the fides, the fides profufe of flow’rs, 

An hundred hills, in fhining mazes, flow 

Through moffy grottos, amaranthine bow’rs, 

And form a laughing flood in vale below : 

Where oft their limbs the Loves and Graces bay 4, 
(When fummer theds infufterable day) 

And fport, and dive, and flounce in wantonnefs of play. 


LI. 


No noife o’ercomes the filence of the hades, 

Save fhort-breath’d vows, the dear excefs of joy 3 
Or harmlefs giggle of the Youth and Maids, 

Who yield obeytance to the Cyprian Boy : 

Or late foft-fighing in the pafling gale ; 

Or fountain gurgling down the tacred Vale, 

Or bymn to beauty’s Queen, or lover’s tender tale. 








The verfes on Mr. Pope’s works, written foon after his death, 
are agreeably various atid fpirited. ‘Thofe efpecially on his tran- 
flation of Homer, are exquifitely animated. We refer to them, 
page 128, 129, quoting only three lines, where the furor En- 
theus blazes abundantly. 


Have mercy Pope, and kill me not with joy: 
’Tis tenfold tage, an agony of blifs! 
Be /ef; a God, nor force me to adore. 


This very convulfion of Eulogy proves our Author no Jatis 
guid admirer, but a fervent worthipper, of the excellencies of 
his favourites; yet the overflowing fulnefs with which he meas 

* Ever. + Bathe, 


Rev. April, 1758. D4 fures 
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fures out to others, fprings from a moft amiable fource. It is 
the very contraft. of narrow felf-love, of envy and detradtion, 
and entitles him to the moft liberal demeanour from every lover 
of candour, His epitaphs on both his parents, comprife two 
moft worthy characters, pourtrayed by filial piety. But we 
fhall conclude our fpecimens of the firft volume, with a fhort 
copy of verfes wrote in the holy Bible. It has an original air, 
and is a fpecimen of the fundry pieces which this volume con- 
tains, in his grave religious character. 


Ye Sacred Tomes, be my unerring guide, 
Dove-heart:d Saints, and Prophets cagle-ey'd! 
*] {corn the moral-Fop, and ethic Sage, 

But drick in t-uth from your illumin'’d page. 
Like icses’ buj/> each leaf divinely bright, 
Where Gop invefts himfelf in milder light! 
‘Taught by your doctrines we devoutly rile, 
Fuith points the way, and Hope unbars the fkies. 
You tune our paflions, teach them eww to roll, 
And fink the body but to raife the foul ; 

"To raife it, bear it to mflerious day, 

Nor avaae an Angel to direct the way! 


The fecond volume contains Sickne/s, a poem, in five books, 
blank verfe, which we reco!lect to have read, with fome plea- 
fure, in a lefs correét edition; and Gondibert and Birtha, a tra- 
gedy. ‘The former, Mr. Thompfon, at the requeft of fome of 
his fubfcribers, has added, and reprinted here, without advan- 
cing the price, tho’ he has confiderably increafed the value of 
his book by it. In the firft book, which bears only the general 
title of Sickne/s, after propofing his fubje&t, he immediately thus 
refles on the comparative levity of fome of his earlier poetical 
amufements. 


—— T00 long the Mufe, 
Ah! much too long, a Libertine, diffus’d, 
Ou Pleafure’s rofy lap, has, idly, breath’d 
Love-fighing Elegies, and paftoral ftrains, 
The foft feducers of our youthful hours, 
Soothing away the vigour of the mind, 
And energy of virtue. But, farewell 

Ye myrtle walks, ye lilly-mantled meads 
Of Paphos, and the fount of Acidale, &c. 





The fecond book is called the Palace of Difeafe. This Pa- 
lace is very poetically imagined, fituated, and executed y and 


* We cannot fuppofe this line intends to contemn good moialss 
which were ablurd; but to cenfure ti.o’°e men who profeis a contempt 
of the revealed and eflential Truths of Chriltianity. 
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the malignant Power inhabiting it, is very correfpondently pour- 
trayed. Our Author thus defcribes one of her fix attendant 
Furies, the Small-pox, whofe fevere infection occafioned this 
Poem. 


The laft, fo turpid to the view affrights 

Her neighbour hags. Happy herfelf is blind, 

Or madnefs would enfue ; fo bloated-black, 

So loathfome to each fenfe, the hght or fniell, 

Such foul corruption on this fide the grave 

Variola yclep’d; ragged and rough, 

Her couch perplex’d with thorns—-What heavy fcenes 
Hang o’er my head, to frel the theme is mine / 


In the third book, called the Progre/s of Sicknefs, after a fuce. 
ceflion of dreams of different complexions,’ which are very po- 
etically enumerated and contrafted, on waking affrighted, from 
the imaginary blaft of 4/folpho’s horn, in Orlando Furiofo, he 
thus exclaims. 


Pain empties all her vials on my head, 

And ftceps me o’er and o’er. Th’ envenom’d fhirt 
Of Hercules enwraps my burning limbs 

With dragons blood: I rave and roar like him, 
Writhing in agony. Devouring fires 

Eat up the marrow, frying in my bones. 

O whither, whither, fhall I turn for aid ? 


The metaphorical difplay of friendfhip at the clofe of this 
book, is warm and delicate. It runs partly thus, 


Friendfhip’s 

a holy fire, 
Where honour beams on honour, truth on truth; 
Bright as the eyes of Angels, and as pure. 

An altar whence two gentle-loving hearts 

Mount to the fkies in one confpiring biaze, 

And fpotlefs union. 








The fourth book is entitled The Recovery. In this Merey 
fends Hygeia, or Health, to the Well of Life; in which our 
Author ingenioufly feigns the Angel, who defcended into the 
Pool of Bethefda, to have previoufly moiftened his wings. His 
furprize at the firft return of fight, and his fucceeding exulta- 
tion on it, are thus expreffed. 


— I thank thee Sleep !—Heav'ns ! is the day reftor’d 
To my defiring eyes? their lids, unglew’d, 
Admit the long-loit light,. now ftreaming in 
Painfully clear !—-O check the rapid gleam 
With thading filk, "till the weak viinal oub, 
Y 2 Stronger 
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Stronger anc flronger dares imbibe the fun, a 
Nor, wat'ring, twinkle at unfolded day..— 

w= Sight, all-expreflive! Tho’ the /ce/ing fenfe 

Thrills from Tanthe’s hand ; at Handel’s lyre 

Tingles the ear; tho’ {mell from bloflom’d beans, 

Arabian fpirit gathers ; and the draught 

Sparkling from Burgundy’s exalted vines, 

Streams Near on the Palate: yet, O Sight! 

Weak their fenfations, when compar’d with thee. 


The laft book, ftiled The Thank/giving, is replete with much 
devout and animated Gratitude. The following Parody of a 
very poetical paflage in the Pfalms, feems well executed. 


For me, (how late 
A neighbour of the worms!) when | forget 
"1 he wonders of thy goodnefs ray‘d on me, 
And ceafe to celebrate, with matin harp, 

. ‘Cr vefper forg, thy plenitude of love 
And healing mercy ; may the xight/y Poav'r, 
Which aw:/pers on my flumbers, ceafe to breathe 
Her modulating impulie through my foul ; 
Unotun’d, unhallow’d! Difcord ttring my lyre, 
Idly, my finger prefs the fretted gold, 
Rebellious to the dictates of my hand, 
When indolent to {well the notes for thee, 
Fatuer of Heaven and Earth. 








* With regard. to the tragedy of Gondibert and Birtha,, the fa- 
ble of which is taken from Sir William Davenant’s poem of 
Gondibert, our Author fays, ‘ it was chiefly compofed when he 
© was an Under- graduate, as an innocent relaxation from fe- 
© verer ftudies; and that he has caufed it (with all its juvenile 
© imperfections on its head) to be printed as it was firft written; 
¢ and has even added the original motto, that it might be all of 
apiece.’ This motto is Scribere jufit AMOR; and the Reader 
mutt certainly obferve it was wrote, when the young Poet’s foul 
was high-tuned to that tender emotion of nature; when the 
paffion is quite new, romanticly fweet; and, perhaps, at the a 
utmoft purity which is compatible with defire. It feems very 
little adapted to the ftage, being much more poetical than dra- 
_matic. But our learned and ingenious Author’s conceffions 
muft have fuperceded all ftrictures on this head; and leave us 
chiefly to obferve, that his early conceptions of Love, of Friend- 
fhip, and of Virtue, were very warm and elevated. They 
feem rather fuch as he had collected from an acquaintance with 
the illuftrious dead, than from being Aackneyed, as Shakefpear 
calls it, i the ways of men; ashe appears more delighted with 
I what 
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what Syphax malignantly calls the extravagance of virtue, than 
experienced in a knowlege of the world, and the ordinary con- 


duct of mankind. 





The Proteftant Syftem: Containing Difcourfes on the principal 
Doétrines of Naturat and Revealed Religion. Compiled from 
the Works of the following Proteflant Diffenters, viz. Aber- 
nethy, Amory, Barker, Benfon, Bulkley, Chandler, Dod- 
dridge, Duchal, Emlyn, Fordvce, Fofter, Grove, Holland, 
Leechman, Mafon, Morris, Newman, &c. &c. To which 
are added, Four Difcourfes never before printed. 8vo. 2 vols. 
12s. Griffiths. , 


HE Editoi’s Advertifement, containing a fufficient ac- 
count of this Compilation, a tranicript thereof may fuf- 
fice for the prefentarticle, viz. 


He tells us, that his ‘ defign, in this collection, was to pre- 

 fent the public with a feries of Difcourfes on the principal doc- 
trines both of natural and revealed Religion. - And as juft and 
honourable fentiments, concerning the Divine Nature and Per- 
fections are of the utmoft importance in every enquiry where- 
in Religion is concerned, he has introduced his colleétion 
with feveral of Abernethy’s Diicourfes.on the Being and Per- 
feftions of Gad, which, for folidity of argument, ftrength 
and clearnefs of reafoning, and juftne{s of fentiment, are equal, 
if not fuperior, to any thing of the kind in the Englifh lan- 
guage. 
‘ The Difcourfes on the Divine Perfe€tions are immediately 
followed by others on the tmmutable difference between moral 
good and evil, Providence, a Future State, and the moral Go- 
vernment of God; ali containing, in the Editor’s opinion, 
clear, and rational views of thele important and moft inter- 
efting fubjects. 
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‘In the Difcourfes which follow thofe upon the feveral 
branches of natural Religion, the evidences, and principat 
doctrines of Chriftianity, the right of private judgment, with 
feveral other ufeful fubjeéts of a praética} nature, are treated of. 
Throughout the whole work, the Editor has endeavoured to 
confult the interefts of manly, rational piety, and of free en- 
guiry ; and has inferted nothing that has, in his opinion, the 
leaft tendency to inflame a party-fpirit, or to favour the caufe 
of bigotry’and enthufiafm. His collection, therefore, he 
Y 3 ‘hopes 
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hopes, will be read with pleafure and advantage by every con- 
fiftent Proteftant, by every one who is defirous of building 
his faith and practice upon a rational and folid foundation : 
as for narrow bigots and wild enthufiafts, they will find no- 
thing in it that can give them any pleafure, nor did the Edi- 


tor ever intend they fhould. . 
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¢N.B. The four new Sermons, mentioned in the title-page, 
~ © are thofe by Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Mafon, Mr. Grigg, and 
© Mr. Clark.’ 





Th: Britifb Herbal: an Hiftory of Plants and Trees, Natives of 
Britain, cultivated for Ufe, or raifed for Beauty. By John 
Hill, M.D. Folio. 11. 10s. Ofborne, &Xc. 


Onfidering the many important fervices derived to man- 

kind from the Vegetable world, we are not-to wonder, 
that this equally curious and ufeful part of Nature’s productions 
fhould have attracted the attention of the ftudious and intelli: 
gent in all ages. ‘Thus it is recorded among the excellencies 
of Svlomon’s wifdom, that * he fpake of trees, from the Cedar 
¢ that is in Lebanon, even unto the Hyflop that fpringeth out of 
© the wall.’ 


Human infirmities very early evinced the medicinal efficacy 
of plants. Chance, perhaps, at firft direéted the application, 
but Reafon and Experiments confirmed their utility. Primitive 
Phyfic knew few other remedies. As difeafes'increaféd, or af- 
fumed new appearances, a greater variety of medicines became 
requifite ; new fupplies were drawn from the fame fource, and 
the ftudy of vegetables became a neceflary branch of medical 
knowlege. 


The earlieft Phyficians were not acquainted with a great 
number of plants; even Diofcorides, who’ profeffedly fudied 
them, has taken notice of only about fix hundred: but they 
diligently applied, themfelves to inveftigate the refpective pro- 
perties of fuch as they knew; and their defcriptions, tho’ tim- 

le and concile, were for the moft part fufficiently expreffive.-— 
he ancient Botany fuffered confiderably from the tranflations 
and commentaries of the Arabians, who terribly confounded 
the names of plants, and frequently appear to have grofsly mif= 
interpreted their originals; neverthelefs, it muft be admitted, 
that they added to its ftores, not only by deicriptions of new 


plants, 
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plants, but alfo by the difcovery of fome virtues, utterly un- 
known to the Greeks, in the old ones *. 


Upon the revival of learning in Europe, the Curious bufied 
themielves rather in endeavouring to comprehend what had been 
taught by their predeceflors, than in making new difcoveries: 
it was not till the fixteenth century that Nature’s felf was pro- 
perly confulted. Botany then became a {cience eagerly purfued 
by feveral affiduous Naturalifts; the extenlion of commerce 
furnifhed it with new fupplies from every quartcr of the world, 
till the abundance of names neceffaiy to fuch a variety of plants 
became unequal to the retention of a common memory. 


To remedy this inconvenience, later Botanifts had recourfe 
to amore methodical diftribution of plants; according to their 
correfpondence in the form and di‘pofition of fome particular 
parts, they were arranged under feveral Gexera; and as they 
differed or agreed in other parts, each Genus was fubdivided in- 
to fo many diftiné&t Species. Neverthele’S, tho’ the ttudy of 
Botany was hereby confiderably facilitated, it was not freed from 
all perplexities; the profeflors of this fcience were not perfecily 
agreed as to the parts that ought to confti:ute the generical cha- 
racters whence each had his refpective fyitem. “The eld familiar 
names of plants were difcarded ; and many new terms were tn- 
vented, the knowlege of which was not lefs difficult to be ac- 
quired than the old ones, from their number, were to be re- 
membered. 


Dr. Hill, in the work at prefent under confideration, pro- 
fefles to examine the advantages and defects of every preceding 


‘fyftem of Botany, and, cut of. the whcie, to form one mere com- 


prehenfive and familiar than has yet appeared, in the following 
order. 

Firft, he propofes to eftablifh the Genws of every plant, and 
give the characters by which it ts diftinguifhed fiom all cthers; 
then to defcend to the Species, and affign each its ufual Englith 
an! moft common Latin name.—II, To deferibe 1. its rect ; 
2, its radical or lower leaves ; 3, its ftalk; 4, thelcaves which 
grow on the flaik; 5, its flower; ard 6, its iruit or feed.— 
III. To give the names under which it is defcrilx d in Authors 
of the moft eftablifhed reputation. —IV. To acquaint his Read- 
ers with its place of growth, and time of flowering, and finally 
clofe with an account of its virtues and ufes. 


The public having been favoured with fome former famples of 
our Author’s abilities for enquiries of this fort, the fewer obierva- 
tions will be neceffary on the prefent occafion. “The Dodtor has 


* Fiiend’s Hillory of Phyfic, vol. Il. 
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thought fit to treat with much freedom, the feveral fyftems of all 
antecedent botanical Writers; he announces his opinions, with 
refpe&t to method, guafi e cathedrd, and authoritatively deter. 
mines the virtues of a great variety of plants upon his own expe~ 
rience, in fuch a manner, as mav, perhaps, induce ftrangers to 
fuppofe him, one of the moft univerfal practitioners jn Europe. 
However, as he is not always wrong, it feems to have been 
a ftanding maxim with him, to put it out of any perfon’s power 
to accufe him of bafhfulnefs.—This work has alfo one advan- 
tage over any other of the kind, in that the figure of every plant 
is delineated gn copper-plates, which, if not elegantly engrav. 
ed, areaccurately defcriptive of their feveral fubiects. 


That our Readers may the better inform themfelves of the 
Doétor’s manner, and improvements, we have inferted the fol- 
lowing fpecimen. 


‘CLASS If. 


Plants whofe flower confifis of @ SINGLE PETAL, and is [uc- 
* ceeded by SEVERAL CAPSULES. 


a 


HIS is a clafs not diftinguifhed by any author, though 
| ‘ eftablifhed by nature in the plaineft, moft determi- 
nate, and moft diftin@ manner. It contains only a few ge- 
nera, but it ferves very happily in forming a natural method, 
and it is wonderful men of fcience have overlooked it: not 
that Linnzus has, for his attention has been wholly bént.on 
the lefler, fo that he muft naturally lofe fight of thefe greater 
objects ; bu that Ray in particular fhould not obferve it, is 
ftrange, 
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€It is here the firft inftance oecurs of the neceffity there is 
in a work of this kind, after confulting the beft authors, to 
eXamine nature; and where they are defective, to compleat 
© the fyftem from her fiores. 


an 


¢ We have begun with plants whofe flower confifting of fe- 
veral petals is followed by many naked feeds ; we have given 
in the fecond clas plants whole flower confifts, as in thofe ia 
the firft, of feveral petals, and is foliowed by feveral capfules 
containing the feeds: from thefe, following our method in 
thofe plants whofe flowers are largeft, plaineft, and moft cons 
fpicuous, we fhould he led, if the fy&ems of others only 
“were our guides, to thofe plants whofe flower confifts of a 
fingle petal, and is followed by a fingle capfule; but obferv- 
ing nature, we perceive that fhe has placed between thefe an 
intermediate ciafs: this conifts of thofe plants which — 
* howes 
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© flower formed of a fingle leaf, and followed by more than one 
‘ capfule. Thefe are the plants we comprife in our prefent new 
‘ eftablifhed clafs, placing it between the. fecond and fourth ; 
¢ between thofe plants whofe flower confifts ef feveral petals, 
¢ and is followed by feveral capfules, and thofe which have it of 
¢ one petal, followed by one capfule, “Thus we fhall trace na- 
< ture in her own path; and.view her as fhe makes her regular 
¢ progrefs and her gradual defcent with no greater gap between. 


¢ Certainly in all other fyftems there was an interruption here g 
¢ but this {mall arrangement fills up the fpace, and makes ail 
¢ regular. | } 


<« Linnzus fcatters the few plants belonging to this clafs over 
¢ his works, and Tournefort, and Ray, not attending to the 
¢ diftinGtion, great and obvious asit is; of plants with a flower 
‘ compofed of many petals, and fuch as have it canfifting but 
* of one, place thefe confufedly among others. 


SERIES I. 
NATIVES of BRITAIN, 
GENUS If. 


NAVELWORT. 


COTYLEDON. 


‘ T HE flower confifts of a fingle petal; this is of a tubu- 

‘ Jated form, and divided into feveral fegments at the edge. 
‘ The feeds are contained in capfules, five of which follow 
* every flower. 


¢ Linnzus places this among his decandria pentagynia, be- 
* tween wood{orrel, which has its feeds in a fingle capfule, and 
§ ftonecrop, which has numerous petals in the whe There 
© are indeed in this ten threads in the center of each flower, and 
‘ five rudiments of capfules among them; this, in the fyftem 
¢ propofed by that author, juftifies the placing it in that clafs ; 
§ but when we fee that. its lower confifts of a fingle petal, and 
* that its fruit is a clufter of five capfules, we may fay with free- 
‘ ra nature has not placed it between ftonecrop and wood- 
* forrel. 


© There is a plant ufually confounded with the houfeleek that 
* will naturally follow it, though in a feparate genus; and this 
* js the anly one with which nature has given jt any alliance. 


. * DIVISION 
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‘DIVISION I. BRITISH SPECIES, 


* Wall Pennywort. 
© Cotyledon radice tuberofa. 
© The root is roundifh, tu- 


¢ berous, and furnifhed with 
© many fibres from the bottom. 
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¢ The leaves are numerous, 
and rife in a thick, regular 
clufter. They are fupported 
on footftalks of three inches 
long, and thefe are inferted, 
not at one fide, but in the 
centre, the leaf fpreading 
every way into roundnefs 
from them. ‘Thefe leaves 
are of a bluifh green, pretti- 
ly notched round the edges, 
and of a watery tafte. 

‘ The ftalk is eight inches 
high, and-is round, and to- 
lerably firm. ‘Toward the 
top it divides into two or 
three branches, and on thefe 
hang numerous flowers in 
long fpikes. 


‘ DIVISION IL. 
© Yellow Navelwort. 
© Cotyledon flore aures. 


¢ The root is thick, and oft- 
entuberous, and has numer- 
vus fibres. 

‘ The firft leaves rife in a 
large clufter, and are of an 
oval figure, broadeft at the 
top, and dented at the edges. 
They are of a bluifh green 
colour, of aflefhy fubftance, 
and of an infipid tafte. 

© The ftalk is round, fmooth, 
ereenifh or purplifh, erect, 
and but little branched. 

© Its leaves ftand irregularly : 


© they have no footftalks, but 
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‘ They are fmall, greenith, 
and dented at the rim. 

‘ The capfules are oblong, 
fwelled, and pointed; and 
they contain numerous fmall 
feeds. 

‘It is a native of England, 
but not common. I have 
feen it on walls near Sheptop 
Mallet in Somerfetthire. 


¢ C. Bauhine calls it Cotyle- 
don major. J. Bauhine, Co- 
tyledon vera radice tuberoja. 
In Englifh we call it &¢dney- 
wort, navelwort, and from 
its growing on walls and the 
roundnefs of its leaves, which 


are fuppofed to refemble, 


pieces of money, wail penny- 
wort. 


‘It is cooling and diuretic, 
but not much ufed, 


FOREIGN SPECIES. . 


join the ftalk by a broad bafe : 
they are of the fame fhape 
with thofe from the root, but 
fomewhat narrower and more 
indented, 

‘ The flowers are very nu- 
merous and beautiful. They 
ftand in clufters on flender 
footftalks, and are tubular, 
divided into four fharp feg- 
ments at the edge, and of 
beautiful yellow. 

¢ The capfulcs are fmall, and 
pointed. As the fegments of 
the flower are four, thefe al- 
fo are four ; and the threads, 
which are ten in the common 
kind, are only eight in this. 
¢ Linnzusy 
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¢ Linneus, however, ranks it 
inthe fame genus with the 
other, acknowleging this 
variation. It is a proof that, 
however he has taught others 
to confider the number of 
threads conftituting the.claf- 
fical as well as generical cha- 
raters of plants, himfelf 
knew very well they were 
not fufficiently determinate 
for that purpofe. 

‘ Thofe who love needlefs 
diftin@tions may make two 
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« genera of thefe two fpecies, 
‘ and give anew name to the 
lait; but they who ftudy 
plants for ufe, will hold fuch 
diftinétions very - flightly. 
This fpecies is a native of 

Egypt and the Eaft Indies, 

‘ Van Royen calls it Cotyle- 
© don foliis laciniatis floribus 
‘ guadrifidis. 

* They ufe it in Egypt asa 
‘ diuretic, giving the juice in 
‘ a large quantity againit the 
‘ gravel, 
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‘G EN U S_ I. 


‘PERIWINKLE, 
‘PERVINCA. 


‘ T HE flower confifts of a fingle petal which is of a tubu- 

‘ lar form in the lower part, growing wider upwards, and 
‘ at the rim is divided into five fegments. The feeds are con- 
¢ tained in long capfules, two of which follow every flower. 


‘Linnzus places this among the pentandria monogynia, be- 
‘ caufe there are in each flower five threads, and but a fingle 
¢ flament from two rudiments of capfules, 


‘ His general rule for the arrangement of plants according to 
thefe parts, is from the divifion of the ftyles, or number ri- 
fing from the rudiments, which he calls germina: this ftyle 
ferves to receive the duft from the buttons on the threads, and 
toconvey itto the rudiments. The ftyle in periwinkle is fin- 
gle indeed, but the rudiments, which are the effential parts, 
that being but fubfervient to them, are two; therefore, as him- 
felf acknowleges, this genus more juftly belongs to the digy- 
nia, or thofe which have the female parts double. One fhould 
fmile at the perplexity that rifes from this unfubftantial method, 
but that it has miflead fo many. What is an author to do, 
who has fet up a fyftem dependent on complex, as well as mi- 
nute parts, when one portion cf the fame object, as in this in- 
ftance, determines the plant to one aflortment, and another to 
another. It is to this we owe thofe frequent exceptions the 
author has himfelf made to his generical charaéters; and the 


many others, thofe who fhall objerve nature heedfully, muft 
© make for him, 
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DIVISION I. 


© Small Periwinkle. 
© Pervinca minor. 


© The root is long, tough, 
© flender, and full of fibres. 

¢ The ftalks are long, but 
< weak. Theyaretough, but 
« want firmnefs; fo that they 
© lie upon the ground, and fre- 
© quently take root at the 
* joints : hence, when the 
* plant has ftood any time we 
* commonly fee a thick tuft 
“ of it. 

¢ The leaves ftand in pairs: 
¢ they are oblong, broad, even 
« at the edges, pointed at the 
© ends, and have no footftalks. 
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* They are of a firm fubftance 
‘ and deep green colour, 

© The flowers ftand on Jon 
© footftalks, which rife from 
‘ the Bofoms of the leaves: 
‘ they are large, and of a beau. 
‘ tiful blue. 

‘ The feed-veffels are fharp. 
* pointed, two follow every 
‘ flower, and there are in them 
‘ many large, oblong-feeds, 

© Tris a native of our woods, 
‘ but notcommon. It flowers 
¢ in June. 

‘ C, Bauhine calls it Clema. 
© tis daphnotdes minor. Others, 
* fimply, Clematis daphnoides, 


©‘ ot Vinca pervinca, 


DIVISION II. FOREIGN SPECIES. 


« Great Periwinkle. 
© Pervinca major. 


© The root is a great tuft of 
© fibres. , 

« The ftalks are numerous, 
* firm, woody, and tolerably 
© erect, . 

¢ The leaves ftand in pairs, 
€ and are placed on fhort foot- 
« ftalks ; they are broader than 
© thofe of the fmall kind in 
© proportion to their length, 
¢ and are more of an oval f- 
« gure; they are even at the 
* edges, and broad at the bafe, 
¢ and pointed at the ends. 

‘ The flowers ftand on long 
© footftalks, rifing, from the 
* bofoms of the leaves, and are 





* large and blue. 


‘ The feeds follow in two 
* Jong capfules, pointed at the 
© ends. 

© It is frequent in the woods 
© of Germany, and flowers in 


July. 

‘ ¢. Bauhine calls it Clema- 
© t1s daphnoides major. Others, 
‘ Vinca pervinca major. 

© Some have fuppofed this a 
variety of the preceding fpe- 
cies, imagining that it only 
differed in fize; but they 
fhould have obferved the 
footftalks and form of the 
Jeaves, and they would have 
found that the fize of the 
plants, though the moft ob- 
vious, is not the moft effen- 
tial mark of their diftinction, 
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‘G EN U § 


‘“SENGREEN. 
‘AIZOON. 


c T HE flower is large, and confifts of a fingle petal, flighty 
: « divided into ten fegments. The feeds are contained in 
‘ capfules, a great number of which fucceed every flower. ‘The 
« Jeaves grow in round clufters in the manner of thofe of houfe- 
‘ Jeek ; which the plant, in its general form, greatly refembles. 


Il. 


¢ No author has feparated this, perfectly fingular as it is, or 
‘ allowed it a diftin&t genus: it has been univerfally ranked as 
‘ a fpecies of houfeleek, though it belongs to a feparate clafs. - 


« Linnzus makes it a {pecies of /empervivum; though he has 
‘ eftablifhed, in the generical character, that /empervivum has 
‘ a flower confifting of twelve petals, whereas the flower of this 
‘ plant has but one. This refers it plainly and neceflarily to 
« the prefent clafs, and renders a new name neceflary for it ; 
‘ but, to avoid perplexity, I have given it one that has always 
‘ been fuppofed to belong, though in an undetermined manner, 
‘ ta the houfeleek kind : it is very well applicable to this plant ; 











* the leaves continuing all the year frefh and green, 


© Of this genus there is but one known fpecies. 


“ Sengreen. 
© Aizoon. 


‘ The root is long, flender, 

‘ and edged with fibres. 
‘ The leaves that rife from 
it are flefhy, oblong, and 
pointed: they grow in na- 
tural clufters, but in a very 
fingular manner. The cluf- 
ters are of a roundifh form, 
as inthe common houfeleek, 
but have not that open divi- 
fion: they are rather globu- 
lar. In winter they are of a 
-greyifh green, and ftand fe- 
parate, as in other plants of 
this kind; but toward {pring 
they affume another form: 
they have a multitude of 
* long, fine, and flender hairs 
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‘ growing among them; and 
‘ thefe, connecting their tops, 
¢ form a variety of angular fi- 
© gures, fo that the whole tuft 
‘ of the plant appears as if 
‘ wrought about with cqbwebs. 

‘From the centre of. the 
‘ Jatger of thefe tufts, rifes a 
© ftalk of a foot high, round, 
¢ thick, flelhy: toward the 
‘ lower part it is covered with 
© leaves, but in a manner nak- 
© ed higher up ; the leaves there 
‘ ftanding feparate and diftant. 

‘ Thefe are of the fhape of 
© the lower leaves, but nar- 
© rower: they are flefhy, and 
* they, as well as the ftalk, u- 
‘ fually are redifh. 

© At the top there {pring two 





| ¢ or three little branches, which 
* fpread 
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* fpread out and fupport the | ‘ fucceed every flower. 
© flowers. ‘It is a common plant on 


* Thefe are very large, and | * the Alps, and in many parts 
© of a beautiful red. They | * of Switzerland; where it 
¢ are not like thofe of the | * roots among the moft naked 
© houfeleek, | compofed of | * rocks, and when in flower 
“ twelve petals; but formed of | ‘ makes ‘a beautiful appear. 
© one only, and that divided | ¢ ance. 


. © but into ten fegments. © C. Bauhine calls it Sedum 
¢ The feeds are contained in | * mantanum tementofum, 
© capfules, feveral of which 
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Verfes to the People of England. 1758. By William White 
head, Efq; Poet Laureat. 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 


HIS little poem contains fome very. feafonable advice to 

the people of ‘England ; but we could have wifhed it had 
been conveyed in Heroic numbers; the fhortnefs of the flanza 
fometimes ob{curing the Author’s fenfe, and never carrying with 
it due weight or dignity. It muft, however, be allowed, that 
the verfification is. flowing and eafy, the language correct 
and poetical: and if this piece fhould not have the fame effea 
upon our countrymen, as ‘the verfes of Tyrteeus had upon the 
twice defeated Lacedemonians, it ought to be confidered that 
we are a lefs martial people than the Spartans. 


It muft, however, be allowed, that an Englifh Laureat can- 
not better employ his Mufe, than in endeavouring 


By magic Numbers, and perfuafive Senfe, 


to excite in us a:patriotic zeal for the glory and fafety of our 
country. It is, indeed, a mortifying circumftance, to reflect 
how little Public Spirit at prefent prevails, among all ranks of 
people. Well, therefore, may our Poet thus give vent to his 
refentments on this occafion. ) 


Curft be he, the willing Slave, 

“Who doubts, who lingers to be brave. 
Curft be'the Coward tongues that dare 
Breathe one accent of ‘ce!pair, 

Cold as Winter’s icy hand 
To chill the Genius of the land, 


_ Chiefly you, who ride the deep, 

And bid our thunders wake or fleep, 

As Pity pleads,: or Glory calls— . 
¢ Monarchs of our wooden Walls! } ae 
Midt 
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AKENSIDE’s Ode, &e, 


Midft your mingling feas and tkies 

Rife ye Buaxes, ye Rareicus rife! 

Let the fordid luft of. gain 

Be banifh’d from the liberal Main. ‘ 
He who ftrikes the generous blow, 

Aims it at the public foe. 

Let Glory be the guiding flar, 

Wealth and Honours follow her. 


After this fpecimen, the Reader will not be difpleafed to fee 
the Laureat’s addrefs to the Britifh Mufe; for tho’, we confels 
ourfelves no great Believers inthe martial prowefs of the tuneful 
Tribe, yet 

fEre ciere Viros, martemque accendere cantu 


would be, on the prefent occafion, could the Mufe effet it, 
of the laft importance to the public. 


—— Thou genuine Batrisu Muse, 
Nors’d amidit the Druids old, 

Where Deva’s wizard waters roll'd, 
Tou, that bear’ft the golden key 
To unlock Eternity, 

Summon thy poetic guard—=— 

Britain flill has many a Bard, 

Whom, when Time and Death hall join 
T’ expand the ore, and flamp the coin, 
Late Pofterity fhall own 

Lineal to the Mufe’s throne—— 

Bid them leave th’ inglorious theme 
OF. fabled fhade, or ‘haunted ftream. 
In the daify painted mead 

’Tis to Peace we tune the reed : 

Bat when War’s tremendous roar 
Shakes the ifle from fhore to fhore, 
Every Bard of purer fire 

Tyrtzus-like fhould grafp the lyre ; 
Wake with verfe the hardy deed, 

Or in the generous ftrife like *Sy prey bleed. 


* Sir Philip Sydney. mortally wounded in an aétion near Zutphen, in 
Gelderland. 
Gr—r 





An Ode to the Country Gentlemen of England. By Dr. Akenfide. 
4to. 6d. Dodfley. 


HE poetical produttions of this two-fold aig 2 of Apollo, 
as he is, with no impropriety, {tiled by the Englifh Arif- 
Cippus *, have this peculiar excellence—they uniformly glow 


* See Review for February laft, page 168. 
with 































































336 AKENSIDE’s Ode te 


with the facred fire of liberty; infomuch that our public-fpirie. 
ed Doétor well deferves to be ftiled, The Poet of the Community, 


In this light we have read his Ode to the Country Gentlemen of 
England, with peculiar fatisfaction. It is fpirited, manly, and 
fufficiently poetical for thofe to whom it is addrefled ;—and, as 
in former times, the halls of our rural anceftors were adorned 
with paflages from our old chronicles, fo we heartily with, that 
moft of the ftanzas of this patriot performance were to fupply 
the place, in our modern manfions, of race-horfes, Newmar- 
ket-jockies, and the trophies of the chace: for it is a melan- 
chol refleGtion, that this ifland will, probably, one day, either 
fall a prey to foreign invaders, or her own foldiery, unlefs the 
body of the people are inftructed in the ufe of arms. Did our 
farmers but know, that they are poflefied of more wealth and 
freedom than the peafantry of any other nation ; and above all, 
were our country gentlemen (for with them'the chief remora lies) 
but fufficiently apprized of the fuperior advantages they enjoy, 
compared with what thofe of the fame rank poffefs on the conti- 
nent,—we cannot think fo meanly of either, as to imagine they 
would not gladly embrace the opportunity our laws have put in- 
to their hands, of becoming matters of the only art by which 
thefe invaluable bleffings can be preferved to themfelves, and 
tran{mitted to pofterity. 


Our Poet, after expofing the extreme folly, as well as dan- 
ger, of trufting entirely to either our fleets or ftanding armies, 
for the defence of Britain, which, (in proportion to its wealth, 
will only prove the more tempting to invaders) thus proceeds: 


VI. 


But if thy fons be worthy of their name, 

If lib’ral laws with lib‘ral hearts they prize, 

Let them from conqueft and from fervile fhame 

In war's glad {choo} their own protectors rife. 

Ye chiefly, heirs of Albion's cultur’d plains, 

Ye leaders of her bold and faithful {wains, 

Now not unequal to your birth be found : 

The public voice bids arm your rural ftate, 

Paternal hamlets for your enfigns wait, | 
And grange and fold prepare to pour their youth around, 


VII. 


Why are ye tardy? what inglorious care 
Detains you from their head, your native poft ? 
Who moft their coantry’s fame and fortune fhare, 
*Tis theirs to fhare her toils, her perils moft. 
Each man his tafk in focial life fuitains. 
With partial labours, with domeftie gains 
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Let others dwell: to you indulgent heav’n 
Py counfel and by arms the public caufe 


To ferve for public love, and love’s applaule, 
The firft employment far, the nobleft hire, hath giv’n. 


Ix. 
Have ye not heard of Lacedezmon’s fame ? 
Of Attic chiefs in freedom’s war divine? 
Of Rome's dread gen’rals? the Valerian name? 
The Fabian fons? the Scipio’s, matchlefs line? 
Your lot was theirs, the farmer and the fwain 
Met his Jov’d patron's fummons from the plaia ; 
_ The legions gather’d ; the bright eagles flew : 
Barbarian monarchs in the triumph mourn’d ; 
_ The conqu’rors to their houfhold gods return’d, 
And fed Calabrian flocks, and fteer’d the Sabine plough: 


X. 
Shall then this gloty of the antique age, 
This pride of men, be loft among mankind? 
Shall war’s heroic arts ho more engage 
The unbought hand, the anfabjected mind ? 
Doth vafour to the foul no more belong ? 
No more with fcorn of violence and wrong 
Doth forming nature now her fons infpire, 
That, like fome myftery to few reveal’d, 
The {kill of arms implicitly they yield, 
And from their own defence abafh’d and aw’d retire # 


XI. 
O fhame to human life, to human laws! 
The loofe * advent’rer, hireling of a day, a 
Who his fell fword without affection draws, 
Whofe God, whofe country is a tyrant’s pay, 
This man the leffons of the field can learn ; 
Can every palm, which decks a warrior, earn, 
And every pledge of conqueft: while in vain, 
To guard your altars, rights, paternal lands, 
Are focial arms held out to your free hands : | 
Too arduous is the lore ; too irkfome were the pain. R 


XI. 


Meantime by pleafure’s fophiftry allur’d, 

From tbe bright fun and living breeze ye ftray 3 

And deep in London’s gloomy haunts immour’d, 
Brood o’er your fortune’s, freedom’s, health’s decay, 
© blind of choice, and to yourfelves untrue! 

The young grove fhoots, their bloom the fields renew, 
The manfion afks its lord, the fwains their friend ; 
While he doth riot’s orgies haply fhare, 


















































* E.g. Two late marfhals of France. 
Rey, April, 1758. z 4 


















































338 MartTINELL’s Familiar Letters. 


Or tempt the gamefter’s dark, deftroying fnare, 
Or at fome courtly fhrine with flavifh incenfe bend. —-—_s 


XVI. 

Say then ; if England’s youth, in earlier days, 

On glory’s field with well-train’d armies vy’d, 

Why fhall they now renounce that generous praife ? 

Why dread the foreign mercenary’s pride? 

Tho’ Valois brav’d young Edward’s gentle hand, 

And D’Albret rufh’d on Henry’s way-worn band, 

With Europe’s chofen fons in arms renown’d, 

Yet not on Vere’s bold archers long they look’d, 

Nor Audley’s "fquires nor Mowbray’s yeomen brook’d : 
They faw their ftandard fall, and left their monarch bound, 


XVII. 


Such were the laurels which your fathers won ; 
Such glory’s di€tates in their dayntlefs breaft : 
—lIs there no voice that {peaks to every /on? 
No nobler, holier call to You addrefs’d ? 
O! by majettic freedom, righteous laws, 
By heav’nly truth’s, by manly reafon’s caufe, 
Awake ; attend; be indolent no more: 
By friendfhip, focial peace, domeftic love, 
Rife ; arm ; your country’s living fafety prove ; 
And train her valiant youth, and watch around her fhore. 
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Lettre Familiari e Critiche di Vincenzio Martinelli. 8vo. 65 
. Nourfe. 


T T HIS colleétion of familiar letters is the work of a gentle- 
man already known to the literary world, by his entertain- 
ing hiftory of Civil Life*. Mr. Martinelli, we are told, has 
refided ten yeats in this country; and we hope he will have no 
reafon to complain of Englifh hofpitality, or to objeé to us, 
that any partiality of country, or opinion, blinds our judgments, 
or contracts our affections, when real merit folicits our regard. 
He has lived, it feems, fince his arrival, in a continued friend- 
fhip with the Great, the Elegant, and the Learned. The re- 
fpect with which he has been treated, and the favours he has re- 
ceived, he has taken occafion to acknowlege in thefe letters, the 
greater part: of which are infcribed te one or other of his, o- 
nourable acquaintance, 


_ Mr. Martinelli tells us, that obferving in this nation a great cu- 
tiofity in regard to Italian literature, and finding the fhops ill fup- 
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plied with books proper for beginners, he thought it would not be 
ufelefs to publifh a volume of familiar letters, as fpecimens of 
the colloquial and narrative ftile, according to the prefent man 
ner of the politeft fpeakers and writers: of which he is well qua- 
lified to judge, being a native of Florence, and having paft 
many years in a reputable employment at the court of Naples, 


His compofitions are pure, eafy, and flowing. The nature of 
his undertaking required, that he fhould fometimes write on fa- 
miliar occafions, and his letters have therefore the defect unavoid- 
ablesin fuch performances. ‘They do not always inform us of 
any thing that it is much our intereft to know; and are more 
valuable for the mode of expreffion than for the thing expreffed. 
Interduin tamen et vocem tollit: he fometimes rifes to higher 
ftrains, and touches on fubjects of greater importance. He has 
in feven letters to Mr. Greenville, difcufled many pofitions ad- 
vanced by Montefquieu in his E/prit des Loix; and, in two ° 
others to Mr. Charles Townfhend, has attempted a regular con- 
futation of Rouffeau’s difcourfe on the Inequalité parmi les 
hommes. 


Among many pallages which may juftly excite curiofity, there 
is, in a letter to Mr. Francis Whitehead, a diverting anecdote, 
fhewing how the houfe of Medicis, the memory of which every 
man of learning will always revere, became extinét; and, in 
two letters to the Earl of Pembroke, an account of the virtues of 
ice-water, by which the Italian phyficians cure almoft infallibly 
the burning-fever. 


. In two other letters of confiderable length, he has endeavour 
ed, not only with honeft zeal, but with acute difcernment, to 
vindicate the Italian Writers from the injurious criticifms of the 
French in general, and of Voltaire in particular: and as this is 
a topic. which we may, with the lealt impediment from our 
own felf-love, allow Mr. Martinelli to underitand better than 
ourfelves, we fhall clofe our account with an extraét from one 
of thefe letters, which is addreffed to the Earl of Orford, 


© Dante, whom the Italians have, from the firft appearance 
© of his works, confidered as the fource of all kind of know- 
* lege, has been treated by Voltaire as an Author of the loweft 
* clafs, worthy rather of ridicule than criticifm. This fupreme 
* judge of poetry enters upon his undertaking with an utter igno- 
* rance of the meaning of Dante’s title, who called his work aCo« 
* medy, intending by it, according to the ufage of that time, an ac- 
* count of the manners of common life. Here is Voltaire’s capital er- 
* ror. He treats Dante with contempt, becaufe he finds in his work 
* none of the mirth and levity which he conceives a comedy to 
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© require. He tells us, that Dante’s reputation is founded on g 
© few paflages tran{mitted from mouth to mouth, but that as for 
‘ his work, no body reads it; yet he owns, that the Floren- 
© tines have erected a profeflorfhip for his explanation, and Fa- 
¢ ther Venturi, in 1755, has counted fifty-feven editions of note, 
© befides his own. 


Voltaire knows nothing of Dante, but what he has read in 
biographical Dictionaries, of which the Authors had neither 
leifure nor opportunity to know the truth. His account there- 
fore of Dante’s life, is one continued blunder, both with refpea 
to times and places. And finally to complete his criticifm, he 
felects from the Jnferno a paflage which he does not underftand, 
and which, when he has tranflated according to his own con- 
ceptions, he has indeed found means of making it ridiculous, 
The lines are thefe. 


Mentre ch’io forma fui d’offa e di polpe, 
Che la madre mi die, l’opere mie 
Non furon Leonine, ma di volpe. 


Gli accorgimenti e le coperte vie, 
J’feppi tutte, esi menai lor’ arte, 
Ch’ al fine della terra il fuono ufcie. 

Quando i’ mi vidi giunto in quella parte 
Di mia eta, dove ciafcun dovrebbe 
Calar le vele, e raccoglier le farte, 


Cio che pria mi piaceva allor m’increbbe, 
E pentuto e confefio mi rendei ; 
Ahi mifer laffo, e giovato farebbe. 


Whoever underftands the language in which thefe verfes are 
written, muft perceive that they are ftriking and majeftic ; con- 
ceived with a gloomy folemnity of thought, and expreffed with 
a fonorous ruggednefs of diction. But Voltaire, who neither 
felt the force of the words, nor of the fentiment, thought he was 
tranflating them in the following lines. 


Quand j’étois fur la terre 
Vers Rimini je fis longtems la guerre 
Moins, je lavoue, en Heros qu’en fripon : 
L’art de fourber me fit un grand renom ; 
Mais quand mon chef eut porte poil grifon, 
'Tems de retraite ob convient la fageffe, 
Le repentir vint ronger ma vieilleffe, 
Et j’ eu recours a la confeffion. 
Oh repentir tardif et peu durable ! 


Such is the knowlege, judgment, and candor of this formi- 
dabie critic. He quotes what he does not underftand, burlefques 
what he pretends to tranflate, and then imagines that he has 
“gained a victory. 
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How much he has departed from the character and fenfe of 
Dante, thofe who are not yet critics in the original, may learn 
from the Latin verfion of Father d’Aquino, an Italian jefuit, 
who has turned the fame verfes in the following manner, 


Cum primum licuit jucunde munera lucis 
Carpere, fallacis rapuit me calle finiftro 
Fraudis amor ; turpes zftus artefque pelafgas 
Dostius haud ullus mendace obtendere fucoe 
Nec latuere doli totum quos fufa per orbem 
Fama tulit. Monuit fed cum maturior ztas 
Utiliora fequi votorum et wg vela 
Cogere et in portum dubiam fubducere cymbam 
Defipuere prius ceca que mente fequebar 
Indoluique fimul, et facro malefacta miniftro 
Cum gemitu pronus relego penafque repofco. 
Spes veniz a lacrimis nec vana fuiflet-— 


Such is Mr. Martinelli’s vindication of Dante, which we fup- 
pofe every Reader, of tafte, will perufe with fatisfaction. 


He has other letters of criticifm on the Orlando of Ariofto, 
and a preface, in which he gives a fuccinct account of the Epif- 
tolary Writers of his own country. 





Nine Sermons, preached in the parifh of St, Fames’s, Weftminfter, 
on occafion of the late War and Rebellion. By Thomas, Lord 
Bifhop of Oxford, then Reéfor of the faid parifo, 8vo. 33. 


Rivington. 


<HE worthy Prelate, to whom we are indebted for thefe 
judicious difcourfes, appears, through the whole of them, 

to have an earneft defire of promoting the beft interefts of his 
country, to be a warm friend to liberty, and to poffefs all that 
candor and moderation which becomes a Chriftian, and without 
which, indeed, it is fcarce poffible to be a fuccefsful advocate 
for virtue and religion. He feems well acquainted with the 
manners and principles of the times, and reprefents them ig 
juft and lively colours, with great perfpicuity and concife- 
nefs of expreflion. As his difcourfes are all upon general 
topics, it will not be expected that we fhould enter intoa parti- 
cular account of them; we {hall content ourfelves therefore 
with laying before our Readers the following extra&t, which 
may ferve as a {pecimen of this excellent Prelate’s clear and for- 
cible manner of preaching. It is taken from the eighth fermon, 
Z 3 preached 
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preached at St. James’s, Weftminfter, Jan. 7, 1746-7, being the 
day appointed for a general faft, on occafion of the war, ” 


In this fermon, his Lordfhip takes occafion, from PF. cxxii, 6, 
Pray for the peace of “ferufalem, Se. to confider how we are to 
exprefs our regard to the public welfare, and the advantages 
which will flow from expreffing it as we ought. * The manner,’ 
fayshe, ¢ prefcribed in the text, according to our tranilation, 
© is praying for the peace of Jerufalem : according to others, afk- 
‘ ing or enquiring concerning its peace. Both imply, having it 
¢ much at heart. And whatever we have defervedly at heart, 
¢ ought jointly to engage our watchful folicitude, and our ear- 
« neft petitions. I fhail begin with the firft. 


© Pretences to public fpirit, if they are not fincere, afually 
cover hurtful defigns, “Iherefore we fhould examine ourfelves 
clofely, for {elf-deceit is wonderfully frequent, of what fpirit 
we indeed are: whether private pailions or interefts, concealed 
under {pecious appearances, do not influence our difcourfe and 
behaviour, perhaps our very thoughts. And, fo far as we 
have need to know, we fhould. make the fame enquiry con- 
cerning others alfo: forming our opinions of them with cha- 
rity, yet with caution. But fuppofing the common good bé 
ever fo really our objeét and theirs: unlefs we underftand welt 
the tendencies of things, we may do it irreparable harm, in- 
ftead of furthering it: and therefore fhould always be, accord- 
“ ing to St. James’s admirable direction, fwift to bear, flow to 
‘© foeak, flow to wrath: impartially diligent to learn the truth, 
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© where it is our bufinefs to judge and act ; backward to meddle’ 


© where it is not; reafonable and moderate in all matters. But 
“ Jet us confider our duty more diftinGly. 


« As defence againft enemies is an effential ingredient in pub- 
lic happinefs, rulers are bound to provide for it with vigilance, 
and fubjeéts to contribute to it with chearfulnefs ; far from re- 
pining at neceflary burdens, though heavy ones. But we 
ought to oppofe with double vigour, from principle as well as 
intereft, the deliberate, and habitual, and perfidious, and in- 
folent difturbers of mankind: yet always remembering, that 
the only lawful aim, even in the jufteft war, is an equitable 
conclufion of it. The Lord give jirength unto his people, the 
Lord give his people the bleffing of peace. 


‘ Again, as national wealth, and private plenty of the con- 
© veniences of life, are defireable in communities, but Juxury 
© and extravagance deftructive to them; all perfons, in their 
« flations, ought fo to promote the former, as to difcourage the 
¢ Jatter at the fame time; which they will do moft fuccefsfully; 
© by {etting examples to others of decent frugality, and atten- 
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¢ tion to their own affairs; by honouring worthy charaéters, 
‘ though in mean circumftances; and exprefling, in every pro- 
‘ per way, diflike and contempt of bafenefs, debauchery, pro- 
‘ fufion, admiration of undeferving things, neglect of important 
‘ ones; be they, who are guilty of fuch faults, ever fo diftins 
¢ guifhed by their rank or accomplifhments. : 


¢ Further: as liberty is a bleffing of ineftimable value in fo- 
¢ ciety, it ought to be afferted with the utmolt refolution and 
‘ watchfulnefs, not only againft open affaults, but every prac- 
‘ tice that may fecretly and filently impair it; yet vith religious 
‘ care, neither to w/e it, nor unwarily affift others to u/e it, for 
‘ @ cloke of malicioufnefs; nor hazard the deftru€tion of it, by 
‘ attempts of improving it to a vifionary perfétion. Therefore 
‘ power in a requifite degiee, niuft both be allowed, and dili- 
‘ gently fupported: they in whofe hands it is placed, muft both 
© be obeyed, and humbly refpected;: not only for wrath, but difo 
© for confeience fake; even the fubordinate; mtich more the fu- 
‘ preme: their whole condu& muft be viewed with modefty 
‘ and candor ; their good actions and intentions acknowléged 
‘ with due thankfulnefs; their miftakes and failings, imagined 
¢ or real, borne with that mildnefs of which we have all need, to 
© excufe our own. And the fame equitable temper fhould al 
‘ ways be preferved between private perfons, one towards ano 
‘ ther, were their differences about public affairs of ever fiich 
‘ moment, whereas they are frequently nominal or trifling ; and 
‘ were they ever fo fure of being in the right, whereas, poffibly; 
* both of them have reafon to diftruft it. ‘This is the methods 
* and it is the only one, by which we can ever hope to fee Feru- 
* falem built as a city, that is at unity in itfelf. 


‘ Further yet: as good laws, and the obfervations of them, 
* are neceflary to the public welfare, all who have a fhare in le- 
* giflature, ought to contrive or affent to fuch, and oppofe others, 
‘ without fuffering any confideration to bias them: al] magi- 
* ftrates ought to execute them with uprightnefs and courage, 
* yet with humanity ; and all fubjects, to obey them difintereft- 
* edly, and procure obedience to them zealcully. 


‘ But the laws of morality require peculiar attention, for our 

* country’s good, as well asour own. Every perfon who tranf> 
* grefles thefe, teaches his neighbour, teaches his family, an evil 
* leffon againft himjelf, in points of the greateft confequence. 
* And every government which connives at fuch tranfgreffionss 
* when it can fafely punifh them, connives at the ruin of the 
* people intrufted to its care. But efpecially every free governs 
* ment, guilty of fo culpable remifinefs, be it to court popula- 
* rity, be it to ferve what prefent turn it will, undermines the 
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¢ only ground it hath to ftand upon; for without virtue, libers 
© ty cannot fubfift. 


€ Nor, indeed, without piety, can virtue fnbfift. For our 
* good affections are fo weak, our bad inclinations fo vehement, 
$ and the temptations of the world fo numerous and enticing, 
© that we need every poffible prefervative. And evidently, the 
© fear of God is the moft awful reftraint from doing ill; and the 
¢ love of God the moft delightful inducement to do well. True 
© religion therefore muft be eftablifhed by the authority of the 
© Jegiflature, but with the tendereft regard to fcrupulous con- 
© fciences: and upheld in reputation by the countenance and 
¢ example of the great. Its minifters muft be induftrious, and 
© their fuperiors mutt fee that they are, in teaching and defend- 
© ing it, and adorning their doctrine by refpectable and amiable 
behaviour. Its profeflors muft be affiduous attendants on its 
exercifes in the congregation, and ferious practifers of its in- 
junctions at home. 


ia Aa-a@ 


© But particularly, in both places, they muft be earneft with 
God for their country’s profperity, and fervently pray for the 
peace of “ferufalem. Many can do little elfe: but all can do 
fo much for it. In fome of our endeavours to ferve the public 
we may err: inthis we are fure to beright. Often we know 
not what is beft for it: our heavenly Father always doth, 
Poffibly in times of difficulty and danger, we may be tempted 
to defpair of the commonwealth: praying for it will remind 
us, that its fate is not in the hands of men, but of the Al- 
mighty. In all times, refentments, interefts, prejudices, fre- 
quently blind and miflead us : devout applications to heaven 
will compofe our paffions, purify our intentions, obtain us light 
to guide our iteps, and enlarge our views. . Perhaps we have 
been diligent enough, or more than enough, in the ufe of 
other means, conducive, as we imagined, to public good: but 
have never, humbly and heartily, ufed this. And yet, if we 
believe a righteous judge of the world, we muft furely believe 
that he takes notice of the addrefles which his poor creatures, 
with pious affections, offer up tohim. Or could we doubt it 
otherwile, we are fully aflured of it in his facred word. Not 
that naming sur wants informs him, or acts of fervile fub- 
miffion delight him, or unfit importunities prevail on him: but 
that praying in fpirzt and in truth, while it {eems intended to 
influence him only, hath a powerful influence on us: and by 
ftrenethening the fenfe it exprefles, how dependent we are on 
his mercy, and what qualifications are needful to obtain it, fits 
us at the fame time to receive it, and grow better by it: where- 
as beftowing his favours on thofe, who are tou negligent of 
* him 
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him to afk for them, might neither be fuitable to the holinefs 
of his nature, and the honour of his government, nor indeed 
contribute to their final advantage. Why then fhould we not 
addrefs ourfelves to the Lord of All, not in outward form only, 
but inward reality ; not wn j at diftant feafons appointed for 
it, like this, but every day of our lives; that he would gra- 
cioufly protect the community of which we are members, and 
inftruct and excite us to perform properly our duty towards it? 
His own declaration, even after he had promifed a bleffing, is: 
I will yet for this be enquired of by the houfe of Ifrael, to do it 


for them. And the direction of his prophet is, Y@ that make 


mention of the Lord, keep not filence, and give him no reft, till he 


t eftablifh, and till he make Ferufalem a praife in the earth. 


¢ Affectionate vigilance, therefore, to do each his part for the 
fervice of the whole, and conftant prayer, that God would 
profper the united work of our hands, are the genuine demon- 
ftrations of that regard which we owe to the public welfare. 
Let us now confider what advantages will flow from expreffing 
itin thisdue manner. They /hall profper that love thee.. World- 
ly profperity is defigned.:to partake of the uncértainty of all 
worldly things: but fo far as any thing on our part can fecure 
it, a virtuous and pious public fpirit muft. Princes, magi- 
ftrates, teachers of religion, military men, private perfons of 
all ranks and profeffions, who thus exprefs the love of their 
country, will be loved by it, and love one another. Such 
union will give them both the higheft pleafure, and the greateft 
pofible ftrength: nothing will be done to betray or thwart 
the general intereft, but every thing imaginable to promote it: 
they will be bold in dangers, perfevere through difficulties, 
furnifh mutual affiftance at any hazard: allies will know they 
can truft them; enemies will refpect and dread them. Indeed 
they will have no enemies, but fuch as oppofe truth and right: 
and therefore, when they are driven to war, they will confi- 
der themfelves as fighting the battles of God. But ufually, 
they will enjoy peace at home as well as abroad, and tafte the 
comforts of it without allay: each delighting in the others 
good ; each feeling the tranquility, the wealth, the honour of 
the community, as hisown; and rejoicing with humble thank - 
fulnefs, that his fhare in the production of it hath not been 
wanting. If fuch happinefs be feldom feen, the reafon is, that 
fuch difpofitions towards it are feldom general. But let them 
be ever fo uncommon, and affairs for want of them ever fo 
unprofperous, whoever facredly preferves them in himfelf, and 
faithfully exerts them when he can, bis foul fhall profper, as 
St. John expreffes it: be filled. with the conielation, that he 
hath meant and endeavoured well, though furrounded with 
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examples and temptations to the contrary; and that none of 
the calamities that have happened, or may happen, can be laid 
tohis charge. Werc he to be entirely deferted by other men, 
he would fupport himfelf by our Saviour’s reflection: behold, 
the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye foall be fcattered, 
every man to his own, and fhall leave me alone: and yet 1 am 
not alone, becaufe the Father is with me. Some, however, in 
the worft of times, will probably bear witnefs to him on earth: 
but God will certainly look down upon him with approbation 
from heaven; and blefs him with a pleafing confcioufnefs of 
his favour, the foretafte of future reward. 


¢ Let us now, on the other hand, contemplate the effects, I 
do not fay of downright ill-will to the public, which few, per- 
haps, can be wicked enough to harbour knowlingly, but of in- 
difference, and preferring other confiderations to its advantage, 
If perfons in ftations of truft, fupreme or fubordinate, regard 
empire, abfolute power, profit, pleafure, indolence, as ae 
felicity : inferiors will, in proportion, be facrificed, oppreffed, 
exhauited, neglected. If thefe inferiors are principally intent 
on their own private gratifications of any kind, even where 
they have no fhare in the government, they will hurt it b 

ferving it remifsly or unfaithfully, and be miferable by unwil- 
ling {ubjection. But where the government is mixed, and di- 
vided between the Sovereign, the Nobles, and the Reprefen- 
tatives of the Commonalty ; as it cannot be carried on at all 
in that form, without profeflions, on every fide, of a patriot 
fpirit; fo in the degree, in which thefe profeffions are falfe, 
there will be a wide door open for fupine mifmanagement, fel- 


fifh projeéts, corruption, treachery: the vileft of men will’ 


fhelter themfelves under plaufible appearances, and favourite 
names; and be fupported by parties which they have artfully 
raifed or carefled. At the fame time, they who think they 
have the tendereft love for their country, perhaps will find, on 
reflection, that in truth they love only the faction in which they 
have lifted; -or though it be their country, if they have not 
had tendernefs enough for it, to examine coolly what conduct 
its interefts require, they may accelerate its ruin, by-increaf- 
ing the fiercenefs of contention, and lending the reputation of 
their good meaning to colour over the bad defigns of others. 
Free nations, therefore, as they are the happieft beyond com- 
parifon, if the general advantage be the general object ; fo they 
are peculiarly uncomfortable, and expofed to danger from with- 
im and without, if divifions inflame men one againft another, 
or the attention of each be confined to himfelf. 


© Still 
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© Still the Wife in their generation may imagine, that however 
¢ impoffible it may be for the whole to profper, without the mu- 
‘ tual affection of the parts, they fhall profper thé better for 
‘ throwing off a principle that will be always interfering with 
¢ their interefts or inclinations. But they cannot attempt to 
¢ throw it off, or even contradict it ina hile inftance, with- 
« out feverely condemning themfelves in their hours of recol- 
¢ lection. Or if they could, they would be detected in fpight 
¢ of all difguife, and abhorred by others, and moft by the wor- 
« thieft; which gives the hardeft hearts much greater uneafinefs 
« than they are willing to own. Befides, through the mercy of 
¢ Providence, their wicked fchemes often fail of anfwering their 
¢ ends; and firft to do wrong, and then be difappointed of their 
¢ aim in it, is double ignominy. Punffhment alfo not uncom- 
¢ monly overtakes even the fecureft criminal. But fuppofing the 
¢ felfifh wretch to fucceed: that fuccefs will tempt or provoke 
¢ many more to imitate him, in hurtful defigns and unfair me- 
¢ thods. If they aét in oppofition to him, he may fuffer, as he 
« deferves, by the example he has fet: if they act in conjunc- 
¢ tion with him, ere long fomewhat will difunite them, Or 
« however, bad precedents naturally produce worfe, and fo they 
¢ multiply continually ; till at-Jaft the authors and encouragers 
‘ of mifchief are in their turn involved in it. But were they 
© to efcape for life, yet their pofterity, whofe advancement, per- 
© haps, is the main point which they have in view, muft partake, 
¢ it may be largely, in whatever the commonwealth is brought 
* to fuffer: befides the hereditary difgrace of fpringing from 
‘ fuch anceftors. And if ill people, of every rank, would con- 
* fider what figures their predeceffors in wickednefs make now 
© indaily talk; and are likely to make hereafter in hiftory, if 
© they be of confequence enough; and in how very different a 
* light men of probity are feen, when the tranfient mifts that ar- 
* tifice, prepofleffiori, and refentment have raifed, are difperfed: 
© furely it muft have beneficial influence on their conduct.’ 


The above fpecimen wil] enable our Readers to form fome idea 
of his Lordfhip’s manner of writing ; and thofe who chufe to 
perufe the difcourfes themfelves, will find in them many juft and 
ftriking refletions; a great deal of manly fenfe; ina word, 
many proofs of a clear head and a good heart, : 
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The Cafe of Authors by Profeffion or Trade flated, with regard ta 
Bookfellers, the Stage, and the Public. No matter by whom, 


8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 
HOUGH the fubject of this original and very ingenious 


performance, muft have often furnifhed matter of conver- 
fation to Authors themfelves, as well as to thofe who have had 
frequent intercourfe or dealing with them, it appears a little fur- 
prizing, that none amongft that multitude of Writers, to which 
the difcovery of printing has contributed, have ever, within our 
recollection, entered before upon a profefled difcuffion of their 
fituation, with regard to the Public; and more efpecially when 
we perufe fuch inftances of neglect and grievance, as are re- 
corded by this fenfible Author to have occurred to fome of his 
cotemporary brethren. For, as we do not chufe to denominate 
thofe men Writers, who can write legibly enough to employ a 
compofitor, and then pay for, or be credited with, print and pa- 
per, in order to publifh fuch writings as merit no readers,—either 
from their containing nothing inftructive, entertaining, or new, 
or from their having a plain tendency to vitiate or miflead their 
Readers, which is ftill worfe ; the neglect of the Public ia fuch 
cafes feems to indicate their wifdom and juftice, and be- 
comes a proper punifhment of the perfons who have aflumed 
a fituation and importance to which they were unequal: and 
‘who remotely injure even the fociety itfelf, by a neglect of fome- 
thing for which they might be qualified. Such then, feeing they 
afpire at diftin&tion, may be difcriminated as Seribdlers, fince the 
word Author, in a public relation, and in a literary fenfe, without 
the addition of any epithet, feems, contrary to the former, to be 
juftly entitled to a favourable acceptation, and intended to inveft 
the wearer with fome degree of refpeét, as it implies a perfon ca- 
pable of augmenting the public fund of ufeful knowlege, or im-+ 
proving aninnocententertainment. “‘Thefe, we apprehend, may 
really be maltreated by aculpable neglect from thofe perfons whofe 
eminent rank and fituation in their refpe@tive countries fhould 
prompt them, in true policy, to attend to all means and inftru- 
ments capable of improving, informing, or even adorning that 
nation, of whole reputation their principal members moft emi- 
nently participate. The Cafe of Scribblers then, a title which 


too many unjultly difclaim, has no material relation to the pies 
fent Cafe. 


Our Author’s ferious yet witty manner of difcuffing his fub- 
je, has difpofed us to this grave reflection on the ftate of Au- 
thors, whom it has, perhaps, been too cuftomary to confider in 
an over-ludicrous and infignificant light; and for want, in fome 
meature, of the diftinction we have juft premifed. ‘This may 
bean effect of vanity, in fuch as find 2 low and felfifh gratifica- 
tion 
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' gion in depreciating the talents or attainments they are confciouf- 
ly void of: while it may be occafioned by a contempt of the or- 
dear circumftances of Writers, in thofe who account nothing 
but money worth purfuing, and are too apt to confider a want 
of it as the only material ignominy. With thefe men of Touch, 
then, as our Author calls them, he fets out, as the declared ene- 
mies of Authorifm: affirming, * There is fcarcely one page in 
¢ the annals of the world, which does not feem to fhew, that 
¢ wit and money have been always at war, and always treated 
¢ one another with reciprocal contempt.—And though a man 
© may plead, prefcribe, preach, marry, and fight for money, 
‘ without imputation, yet if he writes like one infpired from 
© Heaven for it, the money’d man declares, he who aims at 
‘ praife ought to be ftarved.’——The art of writing, neverthelefs, 
our Author affirms to be as much an art as that of painting or 
war; and afterwards fhrewdly and wittily adds—* Some branches 
© of this art require abilities and accomplifhments of the firft rate 
¢ —Such accomplifhments and abilities are the patents of God 
© Almighty for place and precedency ; and after thofe on whom 
‘ they are beftowed have mellowed a due time in their graves, 
¢ the privilege of them is allowed.—Till then, indeed, the King’s 
‘ patents, by univerfal connivance, are preferred ; becaufe there 
‘ is nothing we are fo unwilling to acknowlege, as a fuperiority 
© of nature; becaufe titles or pretences to honour are many ways 
€ attainable; and becaufe we are glad to avail ourfelves of any 
‘ palliative to countenance the fervile homage we are apt to pay 
* to thofe poffefled of them.’ 


From this almoft inherent contempt, which men of mere mo- 
ney have for almoft all Writers above the order of accomptants, 
our Author proceeds to obferve, there is not much lefs of it 
amongft perfons of elevated life and ftations, from whofe leilure 
and education men of faculties might naturally expect more li- 
beral treatment. For having placed Authors of genius, after 
Heroes and Patriots, on the fecond column of nationa) glory, he, 
too juftly, reflects, *‘ the more we abound in vanities, the more 
© confiderable we are efteemed. And where any neceffary is 
* wanting, apparently through neceflity, all the douceurs of life, 
€ arifing from obfervance and refpect, will be wanting too. § If,’ 
fays he, ¢ for illuftration, we had a Shakefpeare, a Milton, or 
* a Newton, now exifting among us, who fhould come into 
* what is called good company in dirty linen, for want of clean, 
© —and a Charters, a Lafcels, a Lowther, a Walter, or a Craf~ 
* tein did the fame, merely to fave the charge of wafhing, the 
‘ latter would be courted and carefled, and the former would 
* hardly be acknowleged,—T he moft notorious abufe of wealth 
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¢ not being able to render the abufer contemptible, nor talents 
¢ the moft fublime to render poverty otherwife.’ 


Few of our Readers, we conceive, are fo inexperienced as 
to hefitate about the certainty of this illuftration, though we 
hope a majority of them are too delicate and liberal not to la- 
ment it. Neverthelefs, our fenfible Author, who can contems 
plate fubjects in the aggregate, as well as the abftra&, foon ad- 
mits there may be cogent reafons for wealth’s being intitled'to 
fome degree of refpect, and particularly in this nation, acknow- 
leging, * that when political and philofophical maxims clafh, 
¢ prudence requires the latter fhould give way to the former.’ 


Having mentioned thofe Authors who commence fuch from 
the love of fame or importance, which are different modes of 
felf-love, though more lucrative to the bookfeller, he fuppofes 
very juftly, that the rate of Authorthip ought to be fixed folely 
by the real value of the work ; adding with equal truth, * That 
© fociety is beft formed, where felfifhnefs of every kind centers 
¢ in the good of the whole.” But as the price current of any 
writings is a matter of little moment, he obferves, * There is, 
¢ indeed, a fpecies of venality which can no otherwile be pal- 
* Jiated, than by the famous maxim of a Jate famous ftate-ca- 
© fuift, “* That he is a fool who is a grain honefter than the times 
¢¢ he lives in.”—This intrinfically vile, this truly impolitic con- 
tempt of all integrity and principle, our Author properly ftig- 
matizes in a fpirited note, and expreffes his dread of its rapaci- 
ous confequences, in no very improbable apprehenfion, ‘ that 
< government itfelf; in the end, “a be torn to pieces by them, 
€ like Acteon by his own dogs.’---Perhaps, indeed, it were not 
too remote to infer, that the great rapacity and artifice, fo gene- 
rally afcribed of late to a fet of men, who were formerly confi- 
dered as people of the firft fimplicity and probity, may be owing, 
in no {mall degree, to their beholding that corruption which has 
prevailed and rioted throughout every borough within their 
knowlege. Hence they faw the confciences both of their fupe- 
riors and equals were abfolutely venal, and became convinced 
from example, that all juftice to, and love of their country, were 
utter chimeras, and that one univerfal principle of aétion folely 
exifted, which was profit. It may be obvioufly pronounced here, 
that any ftate-cafuift, who could avow fuch a maxim, either 
wanted a capacity and forefight, to comprehend the fecurity and 
credit of his country in fucceeding generations, or had very little 
folicitude about it. For when the public virtue, and private 
probity, of a great majority of any people, is fo far extinguifhed 
as to be incapable of relumination, their courage muft expire 
too; and the determination of their happinefs and fignificance, 
as 
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gs a nation, muft alfo neceffarily arrive. Thus we find, when 
Horace could juftly reproach his countrymen with their raging * 
purfuit of money only, which they reckoned more than equiya« 
jent to every t natural advantage, the Roman empire was ade 
yancing very rapidly to its diffolution. The incorrupt Poet him- 
felf could fay, he preferred ¢ virtue to gold; and, under the 
highett obligations a Writer ever had to a Prince, he, like a 
patriot indeed, generoufly contrafted the virtue and. frugality of 
the vigorous republic, to the luxury and effeminacy of the Au- 
guftan age. Such paflages occur frequently in his odes, and are 
fo many immortal inftances of a firm connection between fub- 
lime genius, and divine unfelfifh integrity. And yet even'in 
that degenerating age, we find fome initances, that |} wealth, as 
well as power, was not above condefcending to countenance 
Authors of merit. “Lhis was not lately, nor is at prefent their 
cafe, if our Author, who appears to write from experience, may 
be credited. Fos having obferved from the late Juftice Fielding, 
that it may be as juftifiable to live by the pen as by the tongue, 
he adds, * It became, indeed, but too apparent, that genius and 
‘ knowlege were worth nothing, no, not even countenance or 
* notice, till grafted on fome faCtious ftock, and made fubfervient 
€ to fome feparate intereft: that it was downright folly to hope 
* to rife b jifinterefted merit : and that he was only laughed at, 
© who laid the ftrefs of his fuit on any fuch pretenfions.”’ Indeed 
the juft diftin¢tion that ought to obtain in regard to the venality 
contemptuoufly applied to Authors, feems to be, that where every 
afliftance and material is fold, the venal or mercenary author Js not 
he who fells his well-meant works, which have coft him time and 
money to compofe and publifh; but that Writer only, who fells 
his confcience, by writing for hire againft his own principles or 
conviction: though, indeed, one who writes even from pria- 
ciple, may be guilty both of arrogance and avarice, in fetting too 
exorbitant a price on his compofitions. In fuch a view our Au- 
thor confiders the Writer of a late E/fimate of the Times; of 
whom he affirms, £ that with an eye to preferment, he has offi- 
* cioufly ftrained all his powers and faculties, to make the people 
* appear fole authors of their own calamities.’---And cur Au- 
thor having premifed, ‘ that the moft interefted of Writers were 
* the readieft to brand their cotemporary Writers as fcribblers, 
* (with the addition of many bad epithets) who write to find 
* their account in it,’ he obferves, asa confirmation of it, * that 


* Occupet extremum {cabies. 

~ Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat. 

~ J Vilies argentum ef avro, virtutibus aurum. . 
§ At fides, et ingenibenigna vena, elt; pauperemque dives me petit. 


© who- 
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© whoevet cafts an eye on the Lxi/fimator’s fcanty page, and 6s 
© vergrown margin, will pronounce at once, that nobody undera 
© ftands the value of three fhillings and fix-pence better than he.’ 
And here the Writer of the prefent pamphlet has prudently guard. 
ed againft any recrimination on this head, his twelvepenny pam-~ 
phlet containing within one third as much as the Eftimator’s 
bound book. 


Our Author having obferved, that miniftetial Writers have 
been fometimes rewarded by an office in the church or ftate; and 
having made fome fhrewd remarks on writing for bookfellers, in 
which he honeftly admits, * much may be urged in juftice to 
¢ them, as well as in compaffion to ingenious Authors,’ he en- 
ters upon a difcuffion of the province of writing for the ftage, 
And having extended his interefting and fpirited reflections on 
the ftate of the theatres to a confiderable length, he proceeds to 
eftimate the fituation of a Writer employed by a faCtion (in the 
name of the community) that is, of a political Writer. This 
he judges the moft flattering of all, becaufe the Writer who fills 
it, expects to do that without doors, which his confederates, in 
a fuperior ftation, find impracticable to do within ; on which ac- 
count he is confulted and carefled by them, as well as affured, 
that in the divifion of the promifed land, alot fhall be referved 
for him. But he adds foon after, ¢ that when oppofition is at an 
© end, and the pen no longer of ufe, he that held it is left, in the 
‘ Janguage of Shakefpeare, like an unregarded bulrufh in the 
© fiream, to rot itfelf with motion.’ He admits, however, and 
inftances many examples of the promotion, or other reward, of 
men of abilities and ingenuity in former reigns; though with re- 
gard to the too general neglect of them, he introduces a very 
pleafant and appolite dialogue, page 35, 36, faid to have pafled 
between the Earl of S and Sir Richard Steel, in 1718, 
and which he fuppofes was never printed before. Soon after he 
contrafts this neglect of his clients, to the preferments beftowed 
on bubbles, the genteeler order of gamblers, and the runners of 
the Great; adding, * wherever the Great make a point of ferv- 
‘ ing a man, it is no matter whether he deferves to be pofted at 
© thealtaror at Tyburn.’” This reminds us of the qualifications 
for preferment in Juvenal’s days. 





Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 
Si vis effe aliquis. 





Having contrafted the extraordinary rewards of dentifts, fid- 
Jers, fingers, &c. the parade in which they appear, and the re- 
fpe& with which they are treated, to the cafe of profefled Au- 
thors, he gives us his eftimate of the order and precedence, im 
which he thinks it defireable, that different things and qualities 
were. 
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were ranked in the following climax. ¢ As things fhould be, 
¢ | apprehend the fcale fhould be thus: Labour, Money, Inge- 
‘ nuity, Knowlege, Wifdom, Honour, Virtue, Piety, Public 
‘ Spirit, or Magnanimity. Asthey are, Money, however ac- 
« quired, is at the fummit, and Public Spirit under foot.’ The 
too manifeft depreffion of the laft, indeed, is a dreadful contem- 
plation to every true lover of his country, who reflects how po- 
tently great wealth may attract an enemy, and how impotent 
that mere wealth which we idolize may be to repel one. 


Finally, this agreeably farcaftical and mifcellaneous Writer 
compares authorifm and oratory ; and though he gives fome pre- 
ference to the former, (to which he is profeffedly attached) on. 
the old axiom of Litera fcripta manet, jultly obferving, * the. 
¢ Writer is a fort of actor in the world, as long as his works 
‘ continue to be read;’ yet he owns afterwards, § that in certain 
‘ inftances and places, where the queftion may importantly af- 
¢ fect all that is effential to the happinefs of fociety, a moment’s 
¢ eloquence may be worth an age of ftudy.’ But then, he adds, the 
eloquence of fuch a man would be the leaft of all his accomplifh- 
ments; and having glanced at a great, and, it is to be hoped, a 
worthy object of popular love and expectation, he refumes, * If 
‘then, we have a man amongtt us, thus qualified for the fer- 
‘ vice, I had like to have faid the falvation of the public, with 
§ tadical knowlegé, fpeculative and experimental, familiar re~ 
‘ ference to every branch of it, facile communication, firm in 
‘ principle, great in fentiment, noble in purpofe,: determined in 
‘ execution, equally free from diffidence and prefumption, e- 
‘ qually incapable of farprize and diimay, mreatinefs, dr perfidy, 
‘ and equally mafter of all the powers of argumentation, imagi- 
‘ nation, and elocution, we muft adinit he can have no compe- . 
‘ titor, but fuch a minifter as Sully, or fuch a Hero as is now. 
‘ the wonder of Europe; and all our Writers ought to be proud 
‘ of laying their pens at his feet.’ This, indeed, is no mal- 
adroit manner of tendering one profefled Author, who cannot 
beignorant, however, that minifters of the firft merit and pro+ 
bity need them leaft. . For whatever want of virtue and principle 
has been afcribed, and however fpecioufly, to the body of this 
nation, their very general approbation of the prefent meafures, 
and their entire acq:ittal of the new minifters, from the late dif- 
graceful non-attempt of their fcheme, feems a comfortable afiu- 
rance, that the extinction of public fpirit is not to be afcribed 
tothe people, and that they dare applaud where there is a juft 
foundation, for it. 


Our Author continues, in his digreffive and defultory manner, 
to fay many juft things, and to propofe fome reafonable and ufe- 
ful ones, in very fpirited diction. He has a feeling, and inti- 
Rey. April, 1758. Aa nats 
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mate knowlege of his fubject, and not a very limited one of men 
and things; his work abounding with curious and intereftin 
anecdotes. He is impartial enough to allow their ufual failings 
to men of his own clafs and turn; and as they are aclafs very 
interefting to ourfelves, (having fometimes obligations even to 
fuch of them as we cannot honeftly thank with a good word) ‘we 
have allotted much more room to this pamphlet concerning Au- 
thors, than we ufually do to pieces of the fame bulk. Being confi- 
derably entertained with it ourfelves, we have been willing to pre- 
fent our Readers a liberal tafte; and we may venture to affure them, 
that notwithftanding there feems now and then fomething vague 
and immethodical in the detail and order of the performance; 
and tho’ the Author muft be confidered as {peaking ex parte, and 
confequently fometimes aggravating the hardfhips of his Clients, 
yet, upon the whole, it is the beft twelve pennyworth of Wit, 
good Senfe, and juft Satire, that has been lately offered to the 
public ; and will not relifh the worfe for a little rumination, to 
which we have found it apt to difpofe its Readers. K 





An Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times. By 
the Author 7 Effays on the Charatteriftics, &c, Vol, Il, 
8vo. 4s. Davis and Reymers, , 


T: is the nature of little minds to be inordinately inflated 
I with popular applaufe, and ever to attribute the meafure of 
fuccefs to their own extraordinary merit : but men of fedatenefs 
and folidity remain compofed amidft the capricious plaudits of 
the town, and eftimate their worth rather by the fcale of felf- 
examination, than of public opinion, ‘The ftream of populari- 
ty bears the light and frothy fons of vanity along its giddy cur- 
rent, and whirls them into the vortex of contempt; but ftrong 
and vigorous minds can play with the {welling furges, and fem 
the tide with fteadfaft equanimity. 


Perhaps nothing fooner imtoxicates a weak brain, than the 
ftrong fumes of /iterary fame. A work has no fooner received 
the fanction of repeated impreffions, than the raptured Author 

rows delirious with felf-importance. From that time the 
Writer fwells into an Oracle, and glows with all the God. His 
affertions gain the validity of arguments; and he no longer 
thinks himfelf obliged to debate, but affumes a right to didate. 


The vain-glorious’Doétor now under our confideration, af- 
fords a melancholy inftance of this lamentable frenzy. Tranf- 
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ted with the too favourable reception of his firft volume, the 
rman now raves ina fecond. He no longer pays homage to 
the fuperior Genius whom he profeffed to adore: he has now 


out-topped the Coloffus himfelf, and beftrides the literary Repube 


lic, fole Arbiter of the religious, moral, and political world, 


Alas! amoment’s cool refle€tion would have brought him to 
have fufpected the value of his work, even from its fudden and: 
hafty circulation : for treatifes of folid merit, do not make fuch 
arapid progrefs. Works of fuperficial tafte, and modifb ele- 
gance, find an eafy paflage to the imagination, and are prefent- 
ly diffufed among the unthinking multitude: but productions of 
found and fterling worth, which appeal to the underftanding, 
make flower advances; and do not find their way to the public, 
till they,have been thoroughly digefted in the clofets of the ju< 
dicious.—Milton’s Paradite Loft mouldered in obfcurity, till the 
hand of acurious Critic unfolded its latent beauties: and even 
Homer’s felf lay long neglected, though fucceeding ages have 
done that juftice to his memory, which was denied to the living 
Bard. | 


We would not, however, be too fevere upon the Dodétor. 
violent attacks upon a man in a ftate of deiirium might be 
deemed inhuman: neverthelefs, as we hope he is not incurable, 
we may be allowed to {port a little with his malady; as ridicule 
is the beft medicine for the cure of frantic vanity. The fymp> 
toms of his diforder are fo very apparent throughout this volume, 
that we need only play himfelf againft himfelf, and, from the 
work before us, prove him to be Non Comps. 


This fecond volume, which is in truth little more than a reca- 
pitulation of the firft, opens with a ftriking proof of its Author’s 
integrity. ¢ Had the firft volume of this work,’ fays he, * met 
‘ with a lefs favourable reception in the world, a fecond had not 
© been offered to its perufal.’—That is, in other words,—I and 
* my Bookfeller, have found our account in the public caprice, 
and, therefore, Si populus vult decipi, dectpiatur. : 


But he runs wild in the next fentence, and pays himfelf the 
following compliment,—‘ In thofe topics,’ hefays, * which re- 
* Jateto the moral or political happinefs of man, the general 


‘ voice of a people is, perhaps, the beft criterion of Truth and 
© Falfhood,’ | 


_ Experience, we are afraid, contradiéts this general reflection, 
however juft the Do€tor may be in the modeit application of ‘it 
to himfelf: for we have often heard Writers extolled as Oracles 
one winter, who have been defpifed as Blockheads the next. Be- 
fides, if he has jultly defcribed the literary tafte of the age, he 
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has little reafon to boaft of the fuccefs of his labours ; for i¢ 
will follow, from his own words, that his compofition jig 
of that meagre kind of literary diet, fuited to weak digeftions 
and not that folid and wholefome nourifhment which is fit fo. 
found and vigorous minds. So that he is reduced to this un. 
lucky dilemma: he muft either retract his chara&ter of the age, 
as a falfe one, or give up the merit of his performance *, 


The Doétor proceeds to explain the /imple intent of the pre- 
fent volume. ‘ He hath heard,’ he fays, * of certain written 
© Critic:fms on his Eftimate: but if he does not read, how can 
‘ it be expeéted he fhould anfwerthem? Yet this he believes, 
from the report of fome of his friends, that if his temporary 
Critics had applied to him for cccafions of cenfure or reproof, 
he could have furnifhed them with a jufter catalogue than what 
they have produced againft him in their -/ti/-born Effays. As 
therefore thefe Gentlemen, it feems, profefs themfelves the 
fervants of the ungrateful public, it muft needs be agreeable 
to them, that an Author fhould alleviate their de/pifed labours, 
and fet himfelf to criticife his own Writings. 


a &® a ae B&H 4 


‘ This therefore is declared to be the /imple intent of the pre- 
fent volume: and that his Readers may more clearly compre- 
hend the main drift of a work which, from its nature, cannot 
admit of form, he thinks it expedient to premife the feveral 
claffes, under which his remarks will fall. 


awneaAnan 


¢ Firft, they will contain Retractions of fuch miftakes as the 
© Writer thinks he hath committed. 


‘ Secondly, of Proofs in fuch points as were affirmed and 
“ not proved, 


¢ Thirdly, of //ufrations in thofe particulars which were 
© hinted, but not explained. , 


‘ Fourthly, of Replies to fuch capita] objeCtions as have been 
© made to his general fyftem, by preceding Writers on the fame 
© fubject. 


* In a book lately publifhed, intitled Charaderifiics of the prefent 
political State of Great Britain, we meet with the following judicious 
Note.— It is eafy to account for the popularity of fuch piecesas the 
“ Eflimate. 'The Writer of it had no reafon to imagine that his de- 
“* fign was not popular. Few things are more popular than Severity 
** againit national Vices. ‘Thofe Divines who paint their audience 
“« blackeft, raife the molt dreadful fpe&tres, and fpeak the worlt of 
the Times, and of Human Nature, are frequently moft popular. 
One may often obferve whole companies more highly entertained 
«* with frightful tales, and horrible relations, than wish the moft jut 
*6 defcriptions of nature and of human life.” 

¢ Fifthly, 
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¢ Fifthly, of the Con/eguences which may be fairly deduced 
¢ from his principles, and thro’ a defigned brevity were omitted 
¢ in the firft volume.’ 


It is worth our while to mark the language of this meek Di- 
vine, and calm Philofopher. How carefully he avoids all arro- 
gance and prefumption! With what charity he {peaks of his 
temporary Critics, and their ftill-born Effays? It is a pity that 
fo much moderation fhould ever be mortified, and therefore we 
cannot help wifhing that his Efzmate had likewife been /ill- 
born; for, in all probability, that forward Brat, who has been 
fondled by the public for its malapertnefs, will live to reflect 
fhame on its parent. 


The Reader will obferve, that the /implicity of his intentions 
are fpecified under fiveclafles. The fourth of which, appears to 
usto be an arrant Bull; for we cannot conceive how Objeétions 
can be faid to have been made to H1s general fyftem, by preceding 
Writers. This is like the language of the Irifhman who, de- 
fcribing a long intimacy with his friend, concluded with faying, 
—* Aye! upon my faith, 1 knew him before he was born.” 


As to the five heads, we will venture to tranflate them, and 
place his fpecious addrefs to his Readers in the following plain 
terms.—** Gentlemen, I wrote a book in which I committed 
 miftakes; in which l affirmed things without proving them ; 
“ in which I hinted things without explaining them; and in 
“ which I took no notice of any thing which had been faid be- 
“ fore upon the fubject.—In few words, I made you pay three 
* fhillings and fix pence for the firft volume, in which I impof- 
“ edupon you, and if you will give me four fhillings more for 
“ the fecond, I will tell you where Icheated you.” Well faid, 
hone? Doétor! But how fhall we be fure that, in a third vo- 
lume, you will not retraé? your Retradtions, and try to laugh at 
the public once more? It is more than probable, that you are 
miftaken now; and how can your fond and credulous admirers 
draw any profit from your reverend precepts, which change with 
every volume? 


Having viewed the Doétor’s apology for his Writings, let us 
now hear him apologize for his Life, and account for his fre= 
quenting places of the moft public refort and diffipation. 


* Firft,’ he fays, ¢ fuppofing all that is alledged or infinuated, 
‘tobe true; he apprehends, the conduct of his life cannot af- 
* fe& or weaken the reafoning of his work, 


* Secondly, He hath caufe ta believe, that they who thus ace 
. cufe him, are fuch as themfelves frequent thofe fcenes of fa- 
 fhionable folly, Now, let but thefe Gentlemen as loudly and 
Aa 3 ¢ publicly 
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< publicly declare againit the modern fpirit of effeminacy and 
© diffipation, as he hath done; and then the world may poffibly 
© believe, that he and they are there upon the fame principle, 


¢ Thirdly, He hath reafon to fufpect, thatif he writ altoge- 
© ther from the clofet, thefe Odjectors would then affume ano. 
© ther tone. They would fay (and indeed with good reafon) 


Yes ; we dej{pife the man to books confin’d, 

Who from his tiudy rails at all mankind. 

The coxcomb bird, fo talkative and grave, 

Who from his cage cries cuckold, fool, and knave ; 

Tho’ many a Paffenger he rightly call, 

We hold him no Philoopher at all. Porr, 


¢ Laftly, Therefore, if he mixeth in pyblic life, the candid 
world will judge for what end he does it, not from the railing 
of angry men, but from the tenor of his writings ; the belt 
indications of his mind and charaéter. ‘There is an effential 
diftinftion between thofe who /ove ciffipation, and thofe who 
view, in order to expofe it. ‘There is an eiiential diftindtion 
between the Provoff of an army, who goes out on duty, and 
the Marauder, whom he hangs upon the next tree. 


Aan. aan fH 


© To conclude; every man’s {phere of obfervation and expe- 
rience fhould be, as far as poflible, of the fame extent with 
the objects of his attention. ‘The Painter, if he would give 
the truth, muft copy from nature. The retailing Trade(man 
keeps to his fhop; the private Officer to his platoon; the Sai- 
lor to his gun: but the AZerchant, the General, the Admiral, 
if they be wife, will take a /arger tour of obfervation. The 
Writer neither de/pi/es nor neglects the duties of his private 
{tation : but as he hath taken upon him not only the tafk of a 
parochial, but the more important and arduous one of a nati- 
onal Preacher, he hopes thefe Gentlemen will excufe him, if 
he goes a little out of the common road, and endeavours to un- 
derfiand his fubjeét before he ta/és upon it. With their leave 
therefore (nay, without their Jeave) he will continue to vilit 
the feveral parts of his /arger diftrict ; and intends not to con- 
tent himfelf with a narrower fphere of remark, than that of 
© his Majefty’s dominions.’ 


anananann'nannnnannaAa & 


This is fuperlatively modeft! From henceforth let no one 
prefume to prefcribe the Dodtor’s walks. Should he be found 
indulging in a bagnis—fhould he be caught, like Sampfon, in 
the lap of wantonnefs,—yet let no malevolent tongue attack his 
chaftity. No! it muft be fuppofed that the Doctor haunts the 
brothel with the fame view that the Fanatic, in the play, picks 


up aHarlot—To gain uton the ungodly. It mutt be remembere® 
a 
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that there is an effential diftin@ion between thofe who Jove {cenes 
of lewdnefs, and thofe who view in order to expofe them ; aman 
mutt underftand his fubject before he ta/ks upon it; and we muft 
confider for what end the Doétor does thefe things. O! how 
greatly are his cotemporaries obliged to him 


Who wades through ways obfcene, his function bends, 
And fhocks his nature, to attain his ends, 
Younc, 


However, we hope that thofe who have a regard for the Doc- 
tor’s perfon, will advife him to be cautious how he approaches 
Bath or Tunbridge, now he has publifhed the fecret, that he on- 
ly goes there to expofe the company. Perhaps the abfolute NAsH 
might order the Reverend Spy to be tofled ina blanket. 


As the Doétor intends not to confine himfelf within a nar- 
rower {phere than that of his Majefty’s dominions, it is to be 
hoped that he will fhortly pay a vifit to our American Colonies, 
and as he has fucceeded fo well in railing againft effeminacy here, 
he may probably be as fuccefsful in exclaiming againft brutality 
there. Such a matchlefs felf-delegated Miffionary, may per- 
chance civilize the wild Indians ; perhaps he may perfuade them 
to lay afide their fcalping knives, and to turn over the pages of his 
new Philofophy :—tor his perfuafion is irrefiftable, and his fa- 
gacity amazing ! 


How infinitely is the world indebted to him for fome new dif- 
coveries! He has found out that ¢ the tenor of a man’s writings 
© isthe beft indication of his mind and character; and that the 
* conduct of his /fe cannot ajfec? or weaken the reafoning of his 
“work, According to the cldfyftem, it was otherwife. It was 
formerly thought that a man’s /:fe was the beft index to his misid 
and character; that what he did was more to be regarded than 
what he faid; and that example had a much better effect than 
precept. But we may live and learn, from Doctor B n. 





However, we will not be fo uncharitable as to apply his new 
doétrine to himtelf. For if we were to confider his writings, as 
the belt indications of his mind and character, we fhould necef- 
farily forma very low opinion of both, from the following grofs 
paragraph, Speaking of monthly miefles of dullnefs, he fays, 


* This relates to two notorious gangs of monthly and critical 
© Book-thieves, hackneyed in the ways of wickednefs, who, in 
* the race of hunger and malice, firft plunder, and then abu/e, 
« maim, or murder, every honeft Author who is poflefied of ought 
* worth their carrying off; yety by fkulking among other ver- 
Aa 4 ¢ min 
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¢ min in cellars and garrets, keep their perfons tolerably out of 
$ fight, and thus e/cape the hands of Literary Fuftice.’ 


Is this the elegant Doétor ?—Is this the language of the Scho- 
lar, the Divine, the fine Gentleman? Forbid it Decency, for- 
bid it Senfe! Ir is impoffible! Some Link-boy muft certainly 
have ftolen inta his ftudy, and have {crawled this foul paragraph, 
while he was ranging round his Majefly’s dominions in queft of 
new matter. 


But the Door, or the Link-bcy, miftakes the charaéer of 
Reviewers. They are not Thieves, but Thief-Catchers. It is 
their office to detect thofe Poachers in Literature, who fteal 
the beauties from the Stoic page, and retail them under the dif- 
guife of their owntinfeled garniture. No wonder then if they 
have fo many enemies among the Dealers in ftolen goods! 


However, tho’ the Reviewers are too generous to fcandalize 
the Door with being the Author of fuch vile phrafeology, yet 
they cannot acquit him from the folly of not expunging it. Itis 
difficult to conceive what could induce him to fuffer fuch out- 
raceous {currility to difhonour his page. Surely the ftriétures 
thev were obliged to pafs on a certain dramatic piece, could not 
provoke a man of his philofophy! However, be that as it may— 
if Parfons will write dull Tragedies, and id!e E/ffimates, inftead of 
making Sermons, and improving the duties of their fun@tion, im- 
partiality will oblige the Reviewers to {peak of them as they are. 


Perhaps the fly Doctor (if the Doétor it was) beftowed this 
grofs abu’e upon the Reviewers, in order to take off the edge of 
their Criticifm ; and make the juftice done to his work, appear 
as the cfcét of refentment: O what a crafty fcheme to elude 


Juttice! 


Having examined the Door’s modeft apology for his writ- 
ings, and for his 4fe, let us now caft our eyes on fome of his 
extraordinary Obfervations, whimfical Paradoxes, and fyllogifti- 
cal Quibbles. Our effeminancy, he tells us, is one of the 


‘ fources of our humanity ; and thus he proves it. 


‘ Effeminacy begets Cowardice, and a dread of enduring and 
¢ fuffering of every kind. Minds thus conftituted are eafily 
¢ moved by the apparent fufferings of others: hence, where op- 
¢ pofite paffions prevail not, pity is generally ftrong in women: 


_¢ And hence pity or humanity, is the natural growth of an ¢/- 


¢ feminate nation: that is, of anation which refembles women.’ 


This it is to have learned to chop Logic. ‘Thefe are the Jnep- 
tie which Seneca ridicules. Let us fee, however, if we can 
pick out any fenfe from all this fophiftry. Pity, fays he, 1s a 
| nerally 
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nerally ftrong in women, where oppofite paffions prevail not.—He 
might as well have faid, where women are pitiful, they are not 
cruel; and where they are cruel, they are not pitiful. 


But we cannot believe that pity or humanity is the natural 
growth of Effeminacy. On the contrary, we may argue thus. 
If Effeminacy begets Cowardice, Cowardice begets Jnhumanity. 
Fear often makes Cowards provide for their own fecurity, at the 
expenceof Humanity. ‘Thus, it has been remarked, that where 
women are concerned in robberies, the crime of theft generally 
clofes with thatof murder. | Befides, Effeminacy, according to 
his own conceflion, creates a poli/hed Selfifbnefs, and Selfifhnefs 
is certainly the bane of Humanity. The braveft minds have 
been generally found to be the moft humane; and we fancy it 
will be fometime before the Doctor's; fine {pun theory prevails 
over paft experience. 


Hitherto the Doctor has appeared only as a Philofopher ; let us 
now hear him as a Politician. He would make us believe, that 
the refidence of men of fortune in town, is the ruin of the 
country. * The honeft Peafant,’ he fays, ‘ is racked to the laft 
‘ excefs; and not only fo, but the villages are immediatel 
‘ drained of their natural wealth, which is tranfported to the 
‘ grand fcene of diffipation, and with difficulty finds its way 
‘ back again, efpecially to the remoter provinces.’ 


But former Politicians have been of a different opinion, and 
we will venture to cite Harrington againft him, though the Doc- 
tor objets againft all political Writers, except Machiavel and 
Montefquieu ; poffibly becaufe he has read no other. However, 
as we do not remember that his two favourite Authors have faid 
any thing on this fubjeét, he will do well to liften to Harrington ; 
who is of opinion, that the increafe of the city contributes to 
the increafe of the country. ‘* The more mouths,’ fays he, 
** there are in a city, the more meat of neceflity muft be vented 
‘¢ by the country, and fo there will be more corn, more cattle, 
** and better markets; which, breeding more labourers, more 
** hufbandmen, and richer Farmers, bring the country from a 
** Commonwealth of cottages, intoa ftate of abundance. The 
** hufbandman’s trade is uninterrupted, his markets are certain, 
‘© he goes on with increafe of children, of fervants, of corn, 
“* and of catile : and there is no reafon why the fields adjoining to 
the Emporium, being but of a hard foil, fhould annually pro- 
duce two crops, but the populoufnefs of the city. ‘Thecoun- 
try then growing more populous, and better ftocked with cat- 
tle, which alfo increafes manure for the land, muft propor- 
tionably increafe in fruitfulnefs. “Thus a populous city makes 
a country populous by fucking from it: and it was never once 
| “6 imagined, 
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<< imagined, that the increafe of Rome, which was always ftu- 
<< died by her beft Citizens, fhould make her head too great for 
«¢ her body. 


Thefe refleGtions appear to us to be extremely juft ; for as the 
city draws its ftcck chiefly from the country, it follows, that 
the greater confumption there is in the city, the more hands wil] 
be employed in the country to fupply the town: confequently 
the country will increafe ; and abundance will circulate, in pro- 
portion, to the moft diftant parts. 


But the Doc*or is as peremptory in matters of fact, as he is in 
points of fpeculation. ‘It hath long been debated,’ he fays, 
among the learned inthe Antiquities of this kingdom, at what 
time the Privilege of the Commons of England, to fhare in 
the legiflative power firft commenced ; fome placing its origin 
as high as the earlicft ages of the Saxon Monarchy ; others 
reducing it to the latter end of the reign of Edward I. There 
is a mixture of truth in both opinions.—For it is moft prob- 
able, that the commons of England, who were Proprictors of 
land, had always fome fhare in the Legiflature. And at the 
fame time it is moft certain, that this right was not reduced to 
the regular form it now aflumes, till the Jatter period.’ 


oAanAnAnanan aAa-an B 


We muti take leave, however, to difpute his 20/ certain au- 
thority. .We know that there are Writs of Summons for Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeffes, now extant, which were iffued in the 
reign of Henry the third. Weknow likewile, that the borough 
of St. Albans claimed by prefcription, in the Parliament 8 Edward 
the fecond, to fend two Burgefles to Parliament, as in the reign 
of Edward the firft, and his Progenitors; which mutt be in the 
time of King ‘foba, and therefore even before the reign of Henry 
the third. From hence it is evident, that the right of the Com- 
mons of England was reduced to the regular form it now aflumes, 
before the reign of Edward the firft: though our felf-fufficient 
Doétor has ventured to affert, that the contrary is mo/ft certain. 


Sometimes he {trains particular facts to prove general Propo- 
fitions. Thus fpeaking of the Union of the Papifts, and the 
Divifion of the Proteftants, he fays, ¢ The prefent ftate of Eu- 
© rope tends to prove frongly the general truths here advanced. 
© We fee the Proteftant Crowns divided againft each other; the 
‘ popifh Crowns in union and confederacy. The Ru/s and Swede 
« have joined the popi/h power in tearing to pieces his Majefty 
© of Pruffia.” Mott admirable Politician! Well may he fay, 
with his beloved Montefquieu—** Je voudrois couler furune Ri- 
“* viere tranquille; Je fuis entrainé par un torrent.” He is, 
indeed, borne away by a torrent — the torrent of fyftematic 
pride. _He endeavours to diftort every circumftance, to make it 


{quare with his vifionary fyftem ; and then cries out with his fa- 
vourite 

















yourite Author,—‘ Tout plie a mes Principes.” Would any 
man in-his fenfes attempt to ground general truths on particular 
circumftances which are merely accidental? Can any one ima- 
gine that the union among the Confederates againft Pruffia, is 
owing to their being pop? Had the Author publifhed his 
Effimate during the laft war, the ftate of Europe then would 
have proved the contrary to his Propofition; he would then 
have found the popifh Crowns divided, and the prote/ffant King 
of Pruffia fighting under the banners of France. States are go- 
verned by prefent intereft, and a revolution of a few months at- 
tended with bad fuccefs, may poffibly produce a divifion among 
the popifh Crowns again, and Proteftant and Papift may once 
more league together. The Doétor then will have the trouble 
of new moulding his argument, in a third volume :—at prefent 
what he calls /trong proofs, appear to us in the light of /uperficial 
reflecions. 


Effeminacy has gained fuch entire poffeffion of the Doctor's 
mind, that he ftrives to account for every thing. upon that prin- 
ciple. He makes it one of his arguments in favour of the 44- 
iitia; and thus he reafons—* The effeminate manners of the 
‘ times,’ fays he, ¢ take away the great danger which formerly 
¢ arofe from a free Militia in more warlike periods.” Good. But 
foon after he tells us—* That the continued exercife of a Militia, 
© if undertaken with that vigour and ferious intention which it 
‘ deferyes, is perhaps the moft promifing means of rekindling, 
© by flow degrees, the military fpirit among us.’ Now if it re- 
kindles the military fpirit among us, then * the danger which 
‘ formerly arofe from a free Militia in more warlike periods,’ 
will, in 2 great degree, return; and thus the Doétor’s argument 
proves a Flo de fe. Indeed, he obferves, that a Militia cannot 
be /o dangerous now as in former times, for want of Leaders. 
‘’Tistrue,’ fays he, * an armed Mob is a dreadful Monfter to 
© the individual, but cannot rife into public, or treafonable at- 
© tempts, through want of auziting Power.’ Thus, fince they 
cannot rife into Trea/on, he feems to think, that their plunder- 
ing individuals, and committing felony, is of very little con- 
fequence to fociety. But what fecurity will the Doctor give us, 
that the Lords Lieutenants of counties will not, by flow degrees, 
gain as deftructive an influence over the Militia, as the old Ba- 
rons had over their feudal Tenants? At leaft we have aright 
to put one queftion to 4im, who has begged fo many. 


But we cannot expeét the Doctor to be very accurate in his 
reafoning on political fubjeéts, when we find him fuperficial in 
matters relative to his own facred profeffion. Speaking ef thofe 
Writers whom he charges with abufing our-holy religion, he 
fays,—* Our free and -HAPPy Conftitution admits mot of con- 
* dign punifhment for the maf? profligate crimes of this hind : nn 

reaion 
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¢ reafon is not that fuch men deferve not punifhment, ‘but that 
© their punifhment would deftroy Freedom.’ And, in another 
place, he fays,—* Surely it cannot be taken amifs in that nati- 
“ on, tocriticize a dead Minifter, where every man with impu- 
© nity can infult the Lrvinc Gop.’ Here the Doétor’s reflec. 
tions are not only unjuft and abfurd, but we may venture to fay 
that they are highly impious. He talks more like a Heathen than 
a Divine: for he does not hefitate to call that a HAPPY Confti- 
tution, in which we may infult the L1vinG Gop with impunity, 
This is going a ftep beyond BoLINGBROKE, TINDAL, Man- 
DEVILLE, MorGan, orHumeE, whom he cenfures as the De- 
bauchers of mankind. So far from being free and happy, our 
Conftitution would indeed be miferable, and diabolical, did it to- 
Jerate fuch impieties.—Should Foreigners meet with the Doétoi’s 
frothy reflections, what an opinion muft they entertain of the 
boafted excellence of our laws? 


But the Reverend Writer, who is fo ignorant of our Contfti- 
tution, is to learn—That offences tending to fubvert Religion 
and Morality ; Words in derogation of the eftablifhed Religi- 
on; Prophane Scoffing of the Scripture; Impoftures in Reli- 
gion, &c. are indiétable at common law, and punifhable by 
Fine and Imprifonment, or other corporal punifhment, at the dif- 
cretion of the Court. He is to learn likewife, that by an Actin 
the reign of William the third,—*‘‘ Perfons, who by writing 
“© or fpeaking, deny any one of the Perfons in the holy Trinity 
*f to be God; or affert that there are more Gods than one; or 
** deny the Chriftian Religion to be true; or the Old and New 
“¢ Teitament to be written by Divine Authority, are rendered 
“ incapable to hold any Office or Employment ; and for the fe- 
“© cond offence are difabled to profecute any aétion, to be Exe- 
** cutor, Guardian, &c. and are fubject to imprifonment for 
“¢ three years.” 


Now, with what truth and propriety can the Doétor affirm, 
that our Conftitution admits not of condign punifhment for the 
mott profligate crimes of this kind; and that we can infult the Lt v- 
anc Gop with impunity? Is it not ftrange, that the Reve- 
rend Author, who talks fo prettily of the Fribles, the Daffodils, 
and Me/ffalinas of our times, fhould appear fo fhallow in matters 
which more immediately concern his facred funétion? But the 
Door could gain a knowlege of the one by keeping ged com- 
pany; whereas the other is more properly to be learned in the 
cloiet; and men of Ais genius are above the drudgery of dry 
reading. 

We are not to wonder, however, that he contradicts facts 
and experience, for he fometimes takes the liberty to contradict 


even himfelf. In one paragraph he fays,—* ‘The ruling manners 
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© of our women are effentially the fame with thofe of the men. 
And, ‘in the next, he affirms, that—‘ The one fex have ad- 
‘ vanced into boldnefs, as the other have funk into effeminacy,.’ 
That is,—They are eflentially the fame, and yet. they are dia- 
metrically oppofite: which, we confefs, is a paradox beyond 
our folution. 


Neither can we conceive what he would be at, from page 21 
to page 238. He had given us his word in the firft. volume, 
that we were in no danger from internal violence: And it was 
fome comfort to think that we were fafe from within. But now 
he talks of a dreadful evil ready. to burft .upon this. kingdom, 
which hath not yet difclofed itfelf;, he affects to fpeak with great. 
caution, and whifpers. fomething about danger lurking. in the. 
Ariftecratic branch, To illuftrate thefe hints, and fill up his 
fcanty volume, he has given us a tedious detail of twenty pages, 
fetting forth the Revolutions in Scotland and Denmark, and an 

concludes the fection in the following manner, 


‘ Thus, we fee, Denmark was inflaved by the encroachments 
© of the Nobility on the Privileges of the Commons, And can 
‘ the higher ranks of this kingdom be fo blindly partial as to 
‘ imagine, that the People of England {if ever thei effential 
© Privileges fhould be inyaded and torn from them by the fatal 
* arts of Parliamentary influence) would tamely fit down under 
‘ fo cruel an. oppreflion, and not. repel fo defperate an Evil, 
* though it were even at.the hazard of a de/perate remedy? 


* Thefe, no doubt,’ are ungrateful remarks, to thofe whom 
» they moft-concern. -But the Writer continues to wrap himfelf€ 
‘ up in the integrity of his intentions; and concludes in the co- 
‘ gent ftyle of aperfon, once reverenced by the anceftors of the 
© modern Great :—‘* Am I therefore your enemy, becaufe I 
** tell you the truth ?” 


What would this myffic Oracle difclofe? Are we tm any 
danger from internal violence, or not? He has affured us in 
the tirft volume, that we are not. If he has changed his mind, 
why does he not fay fo, and own his blunder, with the fame 
fimplicity wherewith he. has.acknowleged his miftake in other 
fentiments, which he confefles in plain Englifh, * were inconft- 
‘ derately advanced.’ ‘Let him give us fome criterion by which 
we may khow when he {peaks with confideration, and when he 
talks without thinking, At prefent how can we rely upon him, 
who cannot depend upon himfelf ? , 


The Eftimator’s Definitions are as little fatisfa&tory as his 
Do&rine. In his Enquiry whether the Factions that divide a free 
country be falutary or dangerous, he fays—‘ If they arife from 
* freedom of Opinion, and aim at the public welfare, they are 

Te | * falutary : 
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¢ falutary: if their fource be felfifh intereft, of what kind foe. 

© ver, they are then dangerous and deftructive.’ Now, in our 

humble judgment, the firft diftinction is no way applicable to 

Faétion. An union among men who profefs ¢ freedom of Opi- 
© nion, and aim at the public welfare,’ cannot be called a Fadi. 

on, either in the ancient or modern fenfe of the word; on the, 
contrary, it is the moft exalted kind of friendfhip: and we 

have the pleafure to find our fentiments warranted by the opi- 

nion of Salluft, who fays—Hec inter Bonos Amicitia, inter Ma- 

los Faétio eft. 


- It may be thought needlefs to add any thing more to our ftric- 
tures on this performance, which is perhaps the moft extraordina 
one that ever made its appearance in print. We fee an Author 
diftraéted with vanity, who turns Critic on himfelf, and fills a 
volume with the recapitulation of a former work, interfperfed 
with fome quotations from other Writers. We may venture to 
fay, that, the quotations excluded, the matter contained in this 
volume, might be fairly comprized in a fix-penny pamphlet: 
And we may challenge the moft acute obferver to point out one 
original thought throughout the extent of two hundred and fix- 
ty-five half-filled pages. : 


Yet this confcientious Divine, who rails againft the /2/f-in- 
terefted {pirit of the age, has the modefty to fet his own labours 
at a rack-rent. If the fame advances were made in other branches; 
as the Doétor has made in literary commerce, one half of thé 
town would foon be made Dupes to the felfith pride of the other. 
But, happily, this E/fimate is a hungry commodity, which our 
metropolis can very well fubfift without. 


Though the Reverend Writer profefles to eftimate the Man. 
ners and Principles of the age, yet he falls far fhort of his pro- 
mife. He has refolved every thing into one principle, which he 
ftiles that of Effeminacy: but as to the Manners of the Times; 
though he tells us, that he frequents places of public refort and 
diffipation, in order to expofe them, yet we do not find that he 
has defcribed any but what are open to every common eye. 


Had he taken notice of the fafhionable foibles at Bath, Tun- 
bridge, &c.— Had he expofed the folly of our modern Routs— 
Had he ridiculed the filly pride among our fine Ladies, of having 
a liftof How d’ye do’s, as long as the mufter roll of a regiment 
~—Had he laughed at the abfurdity of paying vilits in pafteboard, 
and keeping up an acquaintance for years together without ftep- 
ping over each others threfhold—In fhort, had he painted the 
modifh vanities of the age, in their proper colours, we might 


have accepted his apology for mixing with the giddy votaries of 
pleafure and diffipation. B 
uf 
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But though the Doctor makes a great parade, as if he intended 
to enter deep into his fubject, yet he produces only a few fuper- 
ficial reflections. He has divided his work into a fyftematic 
form, which promifes a chain of reafoning, but yet we find no- 
thing folid and conclufive: on the contrary, he ftill leaves us 
at a lofs to determine the character of the age.—It is true, that 
in fome places he affirms it to be that of Effeminacy; but, in 
others, he retra¢ts his affertion, and involves us in endlefs fuf- 

nce. He allows, that there is a fpirit of Liberty among the 
middling and common clafles of the people: but he tells us,’ 
that the fpiritof Liberty, and thatof Effeminacy, may very well 
fubfift together—that is, fays he, they may {ubfiit together in 
the fame people, though not in the fame ranks, 3 


With fubmiffion to the Door, neverthelefs, we muft obferve, ’ 
that the Character of the Age is not to be drawn from any par« 
ticular rank or clafs of the people, but from the bulk of the na- 
tion; therefore as the middling and common people compofe 
an undoubted majority in the kingdom, and as they are allowed 
not to be effeminate, confequently Effeminacy is not the Cha- 
racter of the Age, and confequently, too, the Dottor has given 
a falfe Eftimate. 


It remains, however, that we do juftice to this Writer’s me- 
rit. His ftile is eafy, chafte, and elegant; and though he dif- 
covers no new fentiments, yet he has the art of difplaying old 
ones under a new and agreeable form. His portrait of a great 
minifter is delicately painted, and ftrikes us with an air of novel- 
ty, though every feature is familiar tous. It would be unjuft to 
refufe the Reader a fpecimen of this high finifhed piece, which 
perhaps may be thought an obliquemethod of courting lawn fleeves. 


Of the Charadteriftics of a great Minifter. 


© He will not only have honeft intentions of mind, but wif- 
* dom to plan, and courage to execute. 


© He will regard the interefts of the prince and people, as in- 
© feparably and invariably united. 


© He will, to the utmoft of his power, abolith minifterial 
‘ influence on parliaments, and difcourage parliamentary influ- 
£ ence among the Great. 


© He will endeavour to deftroy party diftinGtions; and to unite 
€ all men in the fupport of the common and national welfare.- 


© In confequence of this, he will be hated by the corrupt part 
© of the kingdom, high and low; becaufe their expectations of 
‘ advantage, can only arife from thofe diftinctions, and that in- 


© fluence which 4e labours to abolifh. ¢ Th 
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© The honeft and unprejudiced part of the nation will adore 
© him for the contrary reafon. 


© He will be remarkable rather for his knowlege in the great 
principles of wifdom and virtue, then in the oblique ways and 
myfteries of felfifh cunning. 


© He may be difplaced once, or more than once, by the power 
of faétion: but the united voice of an uncorrupt people will 
reftore him to the favour of the Sovereign ; efpecially in atime 
of danger. And the oftener he is cut down by corrupt power, 
the deeper root he will take in the affections of the Prince and 
people, and rife and flourifh with renewed vigour. 


< His. private life will be confiftent with his public condu& : 
he will not adopt, but fcorn the degenerate manners of the 
times. Above luxury and parade, he will be modeft and tem- 
perate: and his contempt of wealth will be as fignal as his 
contempt of luxury. 


© He will be diftinguifhed by his regard to religion, honour, 
€ and his country. 7 


© He will not defpife, but honour the people, and liften to 
¢ their united voice. 


‘ If his meafures are not always clear to the people in their 
© means, they will always be fo in their ends. In this, he will 
< imitate a great Queen, or her great Minifter, ** whofe policy 
<¢ was deep, and the means fhe employed were often very fecret; 
<< but the ends to which this policy and thefe means were di- 
“¢ rected, were never equivocal.” 


¢ As a natural and happy confequence of this condu&, fhould 
© he happen either to err in a de/ign, or fail in its execution, an un- 
< corrupt people will {till confideinhim. They will continue to 
¢ repofe on his general wifdom and integrity; will regard him 
¢ asakind and watchful father; yet, though wi/e, not infallible. 

© He will look forward, rather than to what is pa/f?; and be 
© more zealous to feleét and reward thofe who may do well, - 
‘ than to profecute thofe whom, in his own opinion, he may 
© think delinquents. 


“© His principles and conduct, as they will be hated by vile, 
¢ fo they will be derided by narrow minds, which cannot enlarge 
© their conceptions beyond the beaten tract of prefent practice. 
© Prince Maurice was ridiculed in his firff attempts, for thofe 
“ very expedients, by which he drove the Spaniards out of his 
§ country *, ' 


a a 
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© If his little or no influence in parliament be objected to him, 


© he will anfwer as Henry the Great did with regard to Rochelle, 


* Burrifh, Bat. illuftrat. p. 189. , 
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I do all I defire to do there, in doing nothing but what I 
ougit.” . y 

‘ He will practife ‘* that double ceconomy, -which is fo rarely 
found, or esen underftood, I mean, not only that inferior 
ceconomy, which confifts in the management of the receipts 
and iffues of the public revenue; but that fuperior economy, 
which confifts in contriving the great {chemes of negotiation 
and action.” 


¢ The laws he frames will be generous and comprehenfive; 
that is, in Lord Verulam’s nervous expreffion, ** Deep, not 
vulgar: not made upon the {pur of a particular occafion for 
the prefent, but out of Providence of the future; to make 
the eftate of the people ftill more and more happy, after the 


«+ manner of the legiflators in antient and hergical times.” 
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¢ Above all, he will ftudy to reftore and fecure upright mane 
ners and principles ; knowing thefe to be the very /frength and 
vitals of every ftate. 


‘ As by all thefe means he will put the natural and internal 
fprings of government into aGlion; fo he will keep up that 
action in its full vigour, by employing ability and merit: and 
hence, men of genius, capacity, and virtue, will of courfe fill 
the moft important and public ftations, in every department 
of the ftate. 


‘ To fulfill this great purpofe, he will fearch for men, capable 
of ferving the Public, without regard to wealth, family, par- 
liamentary intereft, or conneéction. ' 


© He will defpife thofe idle claims, of priority of rank, or /e- 
niority in ftation, when they are un/upported by fervices per- 
formed in that rank and ftation: he will fearch for thofe, 
wherever they are to be found, whofe active {pirits and fupes 
rior capacity promife advantage to the public. 


‘ He will not abufe this power indulged to him, of fuperced- 
ing fuperior rank, by preferring his own favourites. If he finds 
the appearance of ability and worth among the friends or de- 
pendents of his enemies, he will truft them with the execution 
of his moft important defigns, on the fuccefs of which, even 
his own charaéter may depend. 


* Having no motive, but the welfare of his country; if he 
cannot accomplifh that, by fuch meafures as his heart approves, 
he will not ftruggie for a continuance in power, but bravely 
and peaceably refien, 


Rey, April, 1758. Bb Though 
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Though we give all due praife to this Writer’s elegant 
and polithed ftile, we cannot forbear obferving, that even his 
own excellence is as ftrong an inftance of effeminacy, as any he 
has defcribed ; for he is by no means mafter of that bold and ner- 
vous diction, which diftinguifhes men of deep thought and vigo- 
rous minds. He feems more attentive to the harmony of his 
periods, than the weight of his arguments ; and we all know, 
that the greater number, who are not judges of fenfe, are capti- 
yated with found. In fhort, the reverend Writer has aflociated 
with the gay throng, in order to reform them, till he has been 
debauched himfelf. He has ¢atched the manners he meant to 
expofe 
— And is himfelf the Fribble be defcribes. 


But whatever may be the ruling principle of the age, two 
rinciples appear to be particularly predominant in our Author, 
We mean, the Pride of Opinion, and the Luft of Gain. The 
ditatorial, dogmatic air with which he delivers his fentiments, 
is a {trong indication of the former, and the wide margin and 
diminutive page of his book, furnifh an inconteftible proof of 
the latter. 


The reverend Writer, however, has difcovered his modeft 
eftimation of his own worth, under the charadter of a Political 
Writer: And though he tells us, that it is only ideal, yet there 
feems to be no great doubt, that his own dear fe/f was the origi- 
nal from whence he drew the following fine picture. 


¢ He would chufe an untrodden path of politics, where no 
¢ party-man ever dared to enter. 


© He would be difliked by party-bigots of every denomination; 
-€ who, while they applauded one page of his work, would exe- 
€ crate the next. 


© The undifguifed freedom and boldnefs of his manner, would 
© pleafe the Brave, aftonifh the Weak, difguft and confound 
* the Guilty. 


‘ Every rank, party, and profeffion, would acknowlege he 
© had done tolerable juftice to every rank, party, and profeffion, 
‘ their own only excepted. 


< He would be called arrogant by thofe who call every thing 
© arrogance, that is not fervility. 


‘ If he writ in a period, when his country was declining ; 
¢ while he pointed out the means from whence alone honeft hope 
© could arife, he would be charged by feyibbling fycophants with 
* plunging a nation in de/pair. | 
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¢ While he pointed out the abufes of freedom, and their fa- 
© tal effects, he would be blackened by defigning whifperers, as 
‘ the enemy of freedom itfelf. 


‘ The worthlefs of every profeffion would be his fworn ene- 
¢ mies; but moft of all, the worthlefs of his own profeffion. 


‘ As he would be reviled and defamed by the d:/olute great, 
t without caufe; fo he would be applauded by an boneft people, 
‘ beyond his defervings. 


* Though his abilities were fniall, yet the integrity of his 
¢ intentions would make amends for the mediocrity of his talents, 


‘ As fuch a Writer could have littie pretenfions to litera 
¢ fame, fo he would not be intoxicated with the fumes of literary 
‘ vanity: but would think, with Sheffield, that 


One moral, or 4 mere well-natur’d deed, 
Does all defert in fciences exceed. 


« Yet, though he fcorned the gildings of falfe ambition, and 
¢ riches acquired by adulation; he might not, poffibly, be un- 
¢ confcious of that unfought dignity, that envied fuperiority te 
¢ wealth and titles, which even the love of wifdom and vir- 
* tue give. 


¢ Should any of the Great, therefore, affect to difdain him, 
on account of his private ftation, he might, perhaps, reply, 
* with Perditay 


I was not much afraid; for once or twice 

I was about to fpeak, and tell him plainly, 
The felf-fame {un that fhines upon his palace, 
Hidés not his heav’nly vifage from my cottage, 
But looks on both alike. 


° His free and unconquered fpirit would look down with con- 
© tempt on views of intereft, when they came in competition 
© with views of duty. 


© Nay, were he called to fo fevere a trial, he would even dare 
© to make the greateft and the rareft of all honeft facrifices, that 
© of friendfhip itfelf, to truth and virtue.’ 


. Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that this fuperficial per- 
formance may do great prejudice among weak minds. The na- 
tional manners are, in many places, reprefented in a falfe, and. 
every where in an unfavourable light. The Writer has even 
tortured our virtues into odious fhapes, and reprefented them as 
dangerous to the public; while he has coloured the failings of 
the French, and endeavoured to make them appear as national 
benefits. His work can ferve no other purpofe than to create 4 
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defpondency or diflatisfation at home, and give encouragement 
to our enemies abroad. 


The Doéor boafts, that his poifon has circulated, — that his 
book has been tranflated into foreign languages. The Author of. 
the Letters to the People of England, vaunted in the fame ftrain, and 
perhaps with equal propriety. But the tranflation of their works 
is rather a proof of thetr demerit. Had they been wrote on fub. 
jects of fcience, the notice taken of them abroad might be deem- 
ed prefumptive evidence of their worth ; but Forezgners undoubt- 
edly will be prone to encourage any performances which flatter 
their power and virtue, and reprefent ws as in a defpicable fitua- 
tion. Befides, they know that our liberty often renders us tur- 
bulent and feditious, and they may hope that thefe ftimulatives 
may fo operate upon our reftlefs nature, as to excite a fpirit of 
difcontent, which may impede the operations of. government, 


Tt is to be feared, that our enemies foment a fa&tion amon 
us, which is not fufficiently attended to. It has been thought, 
that France has formerly numbered even the members of a Ba. 
tith parliament among her penfioners ; and there can be little 
reom to doubt, but that fome of our political Writers are re< 
tained in her fervice, to fcatter the feeds of diffention ia the 
bowels of their own country. 


We would not be thought to infinuate, however, that the 
Doétor writes under French influence, although he is fo great am 
‘admirer of that nation: and, indeed, his work is too inconfiftent, 
to have been penned upon any fuch premeditated fyftem of ini- 
quity. We fincerely wilh, the Doctor may feel. the fatisfac- 
tion of meaning well, for we are unwilling to queftion the good- 
nefs of his heart: and muft do him the juitice to believe, that he 
LS azy than corrupt. 
is rather crazy { R-2 
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4 New Methed of learning with facility the Latin Tongue, cone 
taining the rules of genders, declenfionsy preterites, fyntax, quan 
tity, and Latin accents, digefted in the cleareft and concifeft orders 
enlarged with variety of folid remarks, neceffary not only for @ 
perfec? knowlege of the Latin tongue, but likewife for underfland- 
ing the beft Authors: extraéted from the ableft Writers on this 
language. (Wéith a treatife on Latin poetry. Tranflated from 
the French of Me{f. de Port Royal. 8vo, 2. vols. ros. Nourle. 


HE name of Port Royal, to whom the Public is indebted 
for feveral ingenious productions, in various branches 
6f literature, is a fufficient recommendation of the performance 
now 
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tow before us. The Author, of whom a particular account is 
given in the ‘T’ranflator’s preface, has omitted nothing that can 
contribute to improve and illuftrate this art, * which,’ as Quin- 
tilian * obferves, * is neceflary to children, agreeable to thofe 
‘ advanced in years, and amufing to retired perfons, who apply 
« themfelves to polite literature.’ His folid and judicious re» 
marks, illuftrated by examples, and confirmed by authorities from 
the antients, ferve to demonftrate with how much reafon the 
fame great mafter + obferves, ‘that they are much miftaken, 
‘ who make a jeft of grammar, as a mean and contemptible art; ~ 
‘ fince, in refpeét to eloquence, it is the fame as the foundation 
‘ in regard to.a building ; unlefs this be deeply laid, the whole 
. fupertt ucture muft tumble down.’ 


Our Author entitles his work a New Method ; becaufe he is 
the firit of modern grammarians, that drew up inftructions for 
learning Latin in a janguage known to beginners, that is, in 
their mother tongue. Hence he takes an opportunity to expofe 
the obfcurities, defects, fuperfluities, and errors, that render the 
common method of teaching, which in France was by Defpau- 
ter’s Latin rules, in England, by Lilly’s, a great impeditnent to 
the progrefs of education. It is true, fotne Englith mafters, as 
Holmes, Milner, &c. have lately endeavoured to remove this dif- 
ficulty, by introductions of various titles, drawn up in their na- 
tive language: but their labours feem to be calculated only for 
boys, and not to take in a more comprehenfive fcheme of gram- 
matical learning. ‘The Port Royal grammar feems therefore to 
be the only attempt that has anfwered this double view of ini- 
tiating young pupils, and grounding thofe of riper judgment, 
It will be of ufe not only to thofe who are employed in teaching, 
but likewife in general to fuch as are defirous of having a perfect 
knowlege of this tongue, and learning it of themfelves by efta- 
blifhed rules, which may be of further advantage to them in the 
ftudy of the Greek, or of any other language. 


What the Author urges againft laying down Latin rules to 
learn Latin, is very judicious, and plainly evinces the abfurdity 
of that practice. ‘¢ For who is it,’ he fays, * that would pre- 
‘tend to draw up a Hebrew grammar in Hebrew verfe, or a 
‘ Greek grammar in Greek verfe, or a grammar in Italian verfe 
‘ to learn Italian. To propofe the rudiments of a language in 
* the very terms of that language which of courfe are unknown 
“ to beginners, is fuppofing them to be already mafters of what 
‘ they want to learn, and to have attained the object which they 
* have caly begun to purfue. 


* Quint. lib. Ic. 8. Quint. ibid, c. 4. 
Bb 3 * Since 
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¢ Since even common fenfe tells us, that we ought ever to 
commence with things the moft eafy, and that what we know 
already fhould ferve as a guide to what we know not; it js 
furely the right way to make ufe of our mother tongue, a5 a 
means to introduce us to foreign or unknown languages, If 
“¢ this be true in regard to adult perfons, fo far that there is no 
man of fenfe but would think we jefted with him, were we to 
propofe a grammar in Greek verfe, for him to learn Greek: 
how much ftronger is the argument in relation to boys, to 
whom even the cleareft things appear obfcure, through imma- 
turity of years, and weaknefs of judgment?” 


aw & & 
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Another advantage of the Port Royal method, is in the dif- 
pofition of the rules; where the Author has taken particular care 
‘that his work fhould have every thing that can contribute to eafe 
and perfpicuity. To each rule he has prefixed a cypher, with 
a title, lignifying its contents; that the fubject matter may be 
-feen at once, and found with lefs difficulty. The large rules he 
has divided into two parts, to prevent their being tirefome, and 
and he has accented the Latin words, in order to accuftom young 
people betimes to the right pronunciation. The terminations, 
as VEO, BO, LO, and the like, are printed in capitals; the 
Latin words in a different type from the reft: and the annota- 
tions, containing what is not fo neceflary for beginners, ina 
{till fmaller letter, that every thing may appear moft clear and 
- diftin&, and whatever is difproportroned to weak capacities, may 
‘be overlooked. Therefore it is fufficient, he fays, at firft for 
boys, to get their rules by heart; and afterwards they may learn 
- the moft familiar examples, with the fignification thereof, in 
- their mother tongue; in fhort, they may occafionally be inftrua- 
ed in fuch parts of the annotations, or remarks, as are moft ne- 
ceflary, and beft adapted to their tender capacities ; fo that their 
-inttruétion fhall increafe in proportion as they advance in matu- 
rity and judgment. 


He has given a tranflation of all the fimple and compound 
verbs, the former of which are marked with capitals ; he has 

- Jikewife added their preterites, with.a tranflation of the examples 
protufely {cattered throughout the work. ‘This he has done, not 
only for the eafe of young beginners, but moreover for the con- 
veniency of thofe concerned in their inftruction ; that they may 
have no occafion to look out for examples or illuftrations of thofe 
rules in any other book whatever. Satisfied with inferting what 

. appeared to him moft difficult in the annotations, he hath often 
left out abundance of unneceflary. matter in the rules, efpecially 
thofe of the heteroclites, which are apt to create the greateft dif- 
ficulty toJearners. For it was a conftant maxim with him, not 

- sto perpicx the minds of youth with a multitude of ae 
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tules, often either erroneous or infignificant; but to make them 
pafs as quick as poffible ee the moft general notices, and 
then to fet them upon the practical part, or the ufe of Authors, 
where they may with pleafure become acquainted with what the 
could not have otherwife learnt, without great labour and diflike, 
For as the rules are an introduétion to practice, fo practice con- 
firms thefe rules, and clears up every feeming obfcurity. 


So much for the’Author’s method: the work itfelf is divided 
into ten books. ‘The firft treats of genders ; the fecond of the 
declenfion of nouns; the third, of heteroclites; the fourth, of 
the conjugation of verbs ; the fitth, of fyntax; the fixth contains 
particular remarks on all the parts of fpeech; the feventh treats 
of figurative fyntax ; the eighth gives particular obfervations ufe- 
ful for the underftanding of Authors; the ninth is a treatife of 
letters; the tenth of profody. 


In regard to fyntax, the principal and niceft part of grammar, 
our Author takes notice, that he had been at the pains of pe- 
rufing the beft Writers, both artient and modern, who have 
treated of the fubject. He beftows very high encomiums in par- 
ticular upon Sanctius, a celebrated Profeffor in the Univerfity of 
Salamanca, who attempted to examine into the folidity of Sca- 

‘liger’s reafonings on the Latin tongue, in his book, entitled, De 
Caufis Lingue Latina, Sanétius finding, that the above critic 
had omitted whatever relates to fyntax, undertook this latter 

' province as the moft neceflary, in a work alfo entitled, Of the 
Caufes of the Latin Tongue, and known by the name of Sanéti 
Minerva. From this Writer chiefly, and from Scioppius and 
Voffius, who follow his footfteps, our Author has extracted 

whatever he thought moft clear and folid ; which he has inferted 
in the rules, and given after the fyntax fuch remarks as are more 
oene and extenfive. Purfuant to the plan of thofe celebrated 

-Mafters, he explains whatever relates to this part of grammar, 
in the cleareft manner imaginable, reducing it to its firft prin- 
ciples, and to reafons extremely fimple and natural; fhewing, 
that expreffions which feem contrary to rule, and founded on the 
caprice of language, are eafily reduced to the general and ordi- 
‘nary laws of conftruction, either by fupplying fome word under- 
ftood, or by fearching into the ufage obferved by Writers of re- 
mote antiquity, of whom fome veftiges are to be feen in thofe 
of later date; and in fhort, by eftablifhing a ftri€t analogy and 
proportion through the whole language. 


For it is obfervable, that the parts of fpeech may be conneéted 
_ together, either by fimple conftruction, when the feveral terms 
- are all arranged in their natural order, fo as to fee at a fingle 
glance, the reafon why one governs the other; or by a figura- 
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tive conftruction, when departing from that fimplicity, we ufé 
fome particular turns and forms of expreffion, on account of their 
greater concifenefs or elegance, in which there are feveral parts 
of fpeech not exprefled, but underftood. The bufinefs, there. 
fore, of an able Grammarian, is to reduce this figurative con- 
ftruction to the laws of the fimple, and to fhew, that thee ex. 
pteffions, which feem to have a greater elegance in proportion 
to their extraordinary boldnefs, may be defended, neverthelefs, 
upon the principles of the ordinary and effential conftrution of 
the language, provided we are well acquainted with the art of 
reducing them to thofe principles. 


378 


This our Author has performed in the moft mafterly manner; 
and as he took particular care not to infert any thing in his 
work, that was not fupported by indubitable authority, and that 
did not appear conducive to the practice of the language’; fo he 
has often reduced, within the compafs of a few lines, what others 
have {welled into many pages. He avoided alfo fome obferva- 
tions that feemed of little utility, mindful of this excellent fay. - 
ing, ‘ It becomes an able Grammarian to know, that there ate 
¢ many things not worth his knowlege.’ 


The object he more efpecially feems to aim at in this work, 
is gradually to lead his pupils, by means of an exact knowlege 
of grammar, to underftand the beft and pureft Authors ; to the 
end, that by a judicious imitation, they may form to themfelves 
an elegant ftile, and rife at length to a noble and manly elo- 
quence, the great end of grammatical inftitution. Hence he has 
endeavoured, not only in the fyntax, but in the remarks that 
cone after it, to omit nothing that might be conducive to this 
purpofe; and he has likewife thrown into the other parts of his 
work, whatever might be of moft advantage, in regard to the 
analogy of the language. ‘To the remarks he has fubjoineda 
book of obfervations on the Roman names, on their figures, of 
arithmetical characters ; on their manner of counting fefter- 
ces; andon the divifion of time; becaufe thefe things are 
ufeful for underftanding Authors, and may be eafily explain- 
ed to boys, as occafion offers. After thefe feleét obfervationsy 
he has added a treatife on letters, which may ferve as a ground- 
work to account for a great many things in the language, and 
efpecially relating to quantity, which are afterwards more parti- 
cularly explained. In the fame treatiie he has demonftrated the 
. antient manner of pronouncing the Latin tongue; and he takes 
‘ occafion to point out alfo the right manner of pronouncing the 
Greek. He fhews likewife the genuine orthography that ought 
to be obferved at prefent; and from the whole we learn the ety- 
mology of feveral terms, with the reafon of a great many chan- 
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ees, which happen in words communicated from one language 
to gnother. 


His treatife of profody is admirable in itskind; nor is there 
perhaps any thing equal to it in the writings of modern Gram- 
marians. He divides it imto three fections; the firft treats of 
quantity, fhewing the right meafure of fyllables, in order to 
make verfes, or to pronounce profe in a proper manner, by pre- 
ferving the tone and accents. The fecond treats of Latin ac- 
cents; where he demonftrates, in a few words the fundamenta} 
reafon of the rules of pronunciation, and of the differences ob- 
ferved therein by the antients, befide thofe fubfifting to this day! 
In the third, which concludes the whole work, he gives an ex- 
cellent differtation on Latin poetry, or rather on Latin verfifi- 
cation; and reduces the moft agreeable forts of verfe to 
three, fhewing their fect, their figures, and their feveral beau- 
ties, in the cleareft order. 


As the Author himfelf obferves, the great advantage of his 
method will be more fenfibly felt by thofe mafters, who will fol- 
low his advice in making their pupils join the ufe of Authors to 
the rules, and not detain them fo long in thefe firft principles, as 
to prevent their afpiring to higher attainments. _ For it would be 
equally a miftake, as he fays, either if we wanted entirely to 
difpenfe with the rules and maxims of grammar, or if we chofe 
to go no further than thefe inftitutions, Non ob/tant he difcipline 
per illas euntibus, fed circa illas berentibus. 


For which reafon he advifes thofe who have the care of the 
inftruction of boys, to put into their hands, as foon as poffible, 
that is, as foon as they begin to have a {mattering of thefe rules, 
fome of. the eafieft and pureft Writers, as Phzdrus’s Fables, 
Terence’s Comedies, and Czfar’s Commentaries ; and to make 
them tranflate into their mother tongue, part of Cicero’s eafteft 
Epiftles, in order to leatn both languages at the fame time, re- , 
ferving to compofe in Latin till they are more advanced; this 
being, without doubt, the moft difficult part in learning a lan- 
guage, 


And here our Author thinks proper to obferve, that there are 
three things to which, he apprehends, it is owing, that boys, or 
even adult perfons, after having fpent many years in learning 
Latin, have neverthelefs but a flender and incompetent know- 
leve of this tongue; particularly to be able to write it, which 
ought to be the principal aim of their ftudies. The firft is, that 
they oftentimes content themfelves with not committing any er- 
ror againft their rules, or as we commonly exprefs it, with 
making no falfe grammar: this, as Quintilian oblerveth, is a 
very great abufe; becaufe there is a vaft difference betwixt {peak- 
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ing according to the rules of grammar, and according to thé 
purity of the language, aliud eff grammaticé, aliud Latiné logui, 
We ought, indeed, to follow thofe rules; but afterwards we 
fhould proteecd to the knowlege df things, to which that of 
words is only an introduction. We fhould begin with laying 
the foundation, before we can build a houfe; but if we only lay 
the foundation, the houfe will never be finifhed: 


The fecond miftake of which fome are guilty, is, that to remé. 
dy the foregoing evil, they apply a cure as bad as the difeafe: For, 
in order to enable boys to write, not only according to the rules 
ef grammar, but to the purity of ftile, it fas been the praétice. to 
make them read books of phrafeologies and idioms, and to ac- 
cuftom them to make ufe of fuch as are the moft elegant, that is, 
{uch as appear the fartheft fetched, and leaft common. So that, 
to render the verb, to Jove, they will be fure not to fay, amare; bui 
amore profequi, benevolentia complec?i; whereas thé plain verb has 
frequently more force and beauty than any circumlocution what- 
éver. Thus they form a ftile entirely variegated with thofe ele- 
gancies, and ftudied turns of expreffion, which may impofe upon 
iuperficial perfons, but muft appear ridiculous to thofe who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the language, 


And this corrupt ftyle, we obferve, not only in young people, 
but in perfons of riper years, who betray it even in their public 
difcourfes, becaufe they had imbibed it in their earlier fhudies, 
Not but that we are allowed to make ufe of thofe phrafes which 
are, indeed, the great ornament of language; but we oughtto 
know when, and where, and in what manner, we fhould apply 
them: which is not to be learnt by thofe rhapfodies, but by a 
diligent reading of the beft and pureft Authors. 


Hence the -third miftake our Author obferves in thofe who 
want to learn Latin, is their not making a proper choice of fuch 
Authors as have written with the greateft purity ; but indifferent- 
ly reading the firft that comes into their head, and generally 
pitching upon the worft; by which means they form an irregular 
and unequal ftyle, compofed of a medley of ill-patched phrafes, 
and founded rather on their own caprice and whim, than on the 
authority of the beft mafters of the language. 


In order therefore to make this choice of Authors, he thinks 
that thofe on whom we ought to ground our knowlege of the 
Latin tongue in its greateft purity, are, Terence, Cicero, Czefar, 
Virgil, and Horace, whofe Latin, exclufive of a few poetie ex- 
preflions in the two laft, may be perfectly reconciled. Horace 
particularly, in his fatires and epiftles, writes in the ftricteft pu- 
rity; his verfes being rather profe than metre, as he fays him- 
felf. All the reft, among whom Quintus Curtius, ae 
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Livy, deferve the preference, ought to be read with attention 
in their proper order, and may be of great fervice towards form- 
ing the judgment, but not the ftyle; except a few elegant phra- 
fes, the felecting of which is fo much the more difficult, as it 
fuppofeth a perfect knowlege of the real purity of the language, 
which we fhauld have learnt of the firft mentioned Writers. 


But what he obferves in general to be moft prejudicial to thofe 
who are defirous of having a thorough knowlege of the Latin 
tongue, is their not fufficiently valuing, nor reading Cicero, an 
Author to whom no other Heathen Writer can be compared, ei- 
ther as to language or fentiment ; on which very account Quin- 
tillian called him the Roman Plato. For he has written with 
fuch dignity and fpirit on various fubjegts, on ethics and the dif- 
ferent fets of Philofophers, on public and private bufinefs in a 
multitude of letters, on eloquence, and the manner of fpeaking, 
and on all forts of fubjecéts, that he alone is equivalent to man 
Authors, and ought to be the favourite companion of thofe who 
‘intend to devote their days to polite literature. Hence it was 
juftly obferved by Quintilian, that whoever is fond of Cicero, 
may be faid already to have made a great progrefs. ile fe pro- 
feciffe fiat, cui Cicero valde placebit. | ' 


But this is a digreffion which our Author fays would have car- 
tied him too far, had he entered minutely into whatever relates 
to the proper manner of inftructing youth. He hopes, that what 
he has only hinted, will have its effect ;. and there is reafon to 
think it will. We believe, therefore, that a great deal of time 
might be faved by making ufe of his Grammar, which is in 
every refpect a mafterly performance: we think likewife, that 
young beginners are obliged to him for endeavouring to render 
their ftudies more eafy, and for enabling them to gather flowers 


on a {pot hitherto over-run with thorns. 
Nagent 





Account of Dean Swift’s Hiftory of the laft Four Years of the 
‘Queen, concluded: See Review for laft Month. 


ITH the opening, adjourning and re-adjourning the 

‘Y= -Parliament, the Dean begins his fecond book, and then 
propofes to relate the bash jfteps by which the intercourfe be- 
tween the Courts of France and Great Britain (Great Britain 
and France would have founded more nationally in the mouth 


of a Britith fubje€t) was begun and carried on. 
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But firft he, very artfully, feps back to the conferences af 
Gertruydenburg, in order to fhew how impoffible it was to ex. 
act fuch conditions from the court of France as were clamour- 
ed for in England ; and how difingenuoully that negociation had 
been reprefented here, by thofe who were in nothing {0 folicit- 
ous as to break it off, 


Unfortunately, however, his very firft /ep cannot be impli- 
citly followed :° according to him, the firft motion for peace 
came from France, thro’ the Abbe de Gualtier : according tothe 
Memoirs imputed to M. de Torcy, the Abbé received his firtt 
commiflion from hence ; and valued himfelf upon it to the French 
Minifters accordingly. 


As the ftory is told both by the one and the other, it appears, - 


that our Minifters were more forward than regular in their ad- 
vances, and confulted their own private intereft much more than 
they did the honour of the nation. 


This very Abbé was the fon of a Tradefman at St. Germains, 
and was known to be a French Emiffary, tho’ he had been fuf- 
fered to remain in England, under the protection of Count 
Gallas, during the war, 


Whether, therefore, he was employed fr/t by M. de Torcy’ 
as the Dean affirms, or by Lord Jerfey, commiffioned by the 
new Miniftry, as is affirmed in the faid imputed Memoirs,— 
he was not an Agent proper for the bufinefs. 


A war of fuch eclat fhould have been terminated by a nego- 
tiation of equal dignity: M. de Gaultier was only’ a proper 
Tool for a Cabal. Our ideas. of a Caba) and a Negotiation are 
very different: and if this was fet on foot cabal-tafhion, pro- 
priety had nothing to do with it. 


According to the Dean, Gualtier reccived his firft inftrudti- 
ons from M.‘de Torcy, in July 1710, which was almoft as foon 
as the change at Court became apparent: according to the Me- 
moirs, Gualtier did not arrive at Nieuport, in his way to France, 
till January 15, 1711. 


The firft fpecific overture from France, dated Apri] 22, 1711; 
given by the Dean at length, is to be found in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Secret Committee, of June g, 1715: and, as 
it is acknowleged in the fame Report, was immediately tran{- 

ferred to Lord Raby, her Majefty’s Minifter at the Hague, to 
be communicated to the States. 


Both the Dean and the Memoir-Writer in the name of de 
Torcy, agree in this, That the faid States were no fooner ap- 
prized of this negociation, than, by the intervention of one 
Pettecum, 
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Pettecum, a forward, medling Agent of Holftein, as Swift calls 
him, who had refided long in Holland, they endeavoured to take 
it out of the Queen’s hands, 


Having been permitted to take the lead at Gertruydenburg, 
for reafons that need not be explained, nothing would fatisty 
them, unlefs they were again paid the fame improper compli- 
ment: but having by their imperious deportment there, to the 
imperious Court of France, excited a fuitable refentment,: their 
advances now were rejected; and England, to whom the glory 
of the war was fo eminently due, was preferred to the glorious 


office of re-eftablifhing the peace. 


It is not more ftrange, that Mr. Prior fhould be fent to quick- 
en the proceedings of France, than that the Dean fhould mif- 
take the date of his miffion, which he places in June, 1711; 
whereas, in the Appendix before cited, he would have found a 
rough draught of the fame inftructions which he has given us 
in a way of hisown, dated July 1: and by other papers which 
he could hardly be a ftranger to, he might have recolleéted, that 
he fet out from his houfe July 11; that he embarked at Dover 
on the «3th; that he paffed four days at Boulogne, in confer- 
ences with an Agent of the French Court, fent thither to meet 
him; that it was, upon the refult of thofe conferences he was 
permitted to proceed on to the faid Court, which was not at 
firft intended ; that on the 24th or 28th, he took his leave: and 
that he jet fail from Calais, on his return, the 29th. 


_The Dean, however, affirms he was fix weeks abfent; reck- 
omng, no doubt, from the date of his inftru@tions; which, as 
we have feen, was thirteen days before his departure: and, ac- 
cording to the Memoir-Writer, M. Mefnager who accompani- 


ed him in his return, arrived in London Auguft the 48th, or 


wth O.S. 


Barely to mention fuch flight inaccuracies, is enough: and 
more materially to affift the Reader in his recollections, we fhal!, 
in the next place, infert an extract from Lord Bolingbroke’s 
letter to Sir William Wyndham. 


‘ The importance of fucceeding in the work of peace was 
* equally great to Europe, to our Country, to our Party, to our 
‘ Perfons, to the prefent age, and to future Generations: but 
I need not take pains to prove what no man will deny. The 
means employed to bring it about, were in no degree propor - 
tionable. A few mer, fome of whom had never been con- 
cerned in bufinefs of this kind before, and moft of whom put 
their hands for a Jong time to it faintly and timoroufly, were 
the initruments of ir. The Minifter who was at their head, 
© fhewed 
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‘ fhewed himfelf every day incapable of that attention, that 
method, that comprehenfion of different matters, which the 
firft poft of fuch a government as ours requires in quiet times, 
He was the firft-fpring of all our motions, by his credit with 
the Queen, and his concurrence was neceflary to every thing 
we did, by his rank in the State; and yet this man feemed to 
be fometimes at play. He neglected the thread of bufinefs, 
which was carried on, for this reafon, with lefs difpatch, 
and lefs advantage, in the proper channels: and he kept none 
in his own hands. He negociated, indeed, by fits and ftarts, 
by little tools, and indirect ways; and thus h 

came as hurtful as his indolence. 


“FR ARR RAR A A 





[It is with all this acrimony, and more as he goes on further, 
this noble Author affects to fpeak of the man he had made it his 
glory to ferve under. But then he has franknefs enough to add, 
—‘ Tabhorred Oxford to that degree, that I could not bear to 
§ join with him in any cafe.’] 


© If the means employed to bring the peace about, were fee- 
* ble, and in one refpeét contemptible, thofe employed to break 
the negociation were ftrong and formidable. As foon as the 
firft fufpicion of a treaty’s being on foot crept abroad into the 
world, the whole Alliance united with a powerful Party in the 
nation, to obftruét it. From that hour to the moment the 
Congrefs of Utrecht finifhed, no one meafure poffible to be 
taken was omitted, to traverfe every advance that was made 
jn this work, to intimidate, toallure, to embarrafs every per- 
fon concerned in it. This was done without any regard ei- 
ther to decency or good policy: and from thence it foon fol- 
lowed, that paffion and humour mingled themfelyes on each 
fide. A great part of what we did for the peace, and of what 
others did againft it, can be accounted for on no other princi- 
ple. ‘The Allies were broke themfelves, before they began to 
treat with the common enemy.” 


On the other hand, Lord Oxford reprefents, to the Queen 
herfelf, * That during this whole negociation, the Treafurer 
‘ was obliged by his own hand, and at his own charge, to cor- 
‘ refpond in all the Courts concerned in the negociation; and 
* very often he had the good luck to fet right feveral miftakes, 
‘ and to obtain fome things very little expected.’ . 
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Thus we have palliative for palliative, recrimination for re” 
crimination, and, every way, proof upon proof, (taking which 
fide of the queftien one will) that both the nation and the Queen 
were alike ill-treated by the feveral Factions in the fervice, and 


the gveral Factions out of fervice, and even worfe by the Alligs 
we 
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we had been fo long afifting, at fo vaft an expence of treafure 
and blood, than by the Common Enemy. 


As every Chief in this diftraGted interval had his Partizans in 
the Council, in the Parliament, and at the Prefs, every thing 
that was writ or faid, was party-coloured: hence Burnet is alf 
invective againft the Peace and the Peace-makers; and Swift is 
all apology for them and it.—Hence, alfo, neither of them de- 
ferves fo much credit at any time as when they are fevereft on 
their adverfaries: and hence it is the Reader’s bufinefs to look 
out only for fuch new matter of evidence as may belt ferve to 
clear up fo intangled a caufe. : 


And, upon this head, the public is not fo much indebted to 
the Dean, as, from his character and connections, they had a right 
to expect. ‘The preliminary Treaty, figned by tine two Secre- 
taries of State and M. Mefnager, is to be found in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Secret Committee. The feveral inftructi- 
ons to Lord Raby Earl of Strafford, cited by him, are alfo 
there ; as are, moreover, avariety of State-papers befides, not 
noticed by him. 


This defe& of intelligence is of fo much the greater cone 
fequence, asthe third paragraph of the faid Report, is conceiv- 
éd in the following terms. 


“ The Committee was in hopes, in fo voluminous an Inqui- 
“ ry, to have been able to trace out all the fteps, and the whole 
“ progrefs of thefe negociations ; but, to their furprize, they 
“ find a want of feveral books, Jetters, and papers, mentioned 
“ and referred to in thofe that have been delivered to them; and 
“ frequent and Jong interruptions of fome very material cor- 
** refpondencies that were carried on; but being informed, that 
“© thefe accounts are all which have any way come to the hands 
of thofe who have the honour to ferve his prefent Majefty, the 
“ Committee proceeded to draw up the following Report, war- 
*¢ ranted and founded upon fuch authorities as the perfons con- 
** cerned vouchfafed notto fupprefs.” 


It is, however, as remarkable on the other fide, that the Re- 
porters are as fcanty in their communication of the correfpond- 
ence between the Queen’s Minifters and thofe of the States, as 
they are profufe on the French fide of the queftion: .the offenfive 
letter from them to her Majefty, of June 5, 1712, printed and 
publifhed about the ftreets of London, before it was prefented, 
and for that reafon highly cenfured by the Houfe of Commons, 
being the only paper in that walk of the negociation, which they 
have referved in their Appendix, 


Rey. April 1758. Cc For 
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For the {craps and fragments of facts, therefore, which the 
Dean has {cattered through his two firft books, to fhew how im- 
poperly, and offenfively, Buys, the Dutch Minifter, Gallas, 
&c. interfered with our national affairs, intrigued with the 
Party mal content, and made ufe of the prefs to inflame the peo- 
ple, we are fo far obliged to him; and more matter of the like 
kind is alfo to be found in the Memoirs before cited. In pieces 
of this faétious fort, fome features of truth are always to be 
found: and it muft be the bufinefs of the candid Reader to cor- 
re&t the lines, and allow for the falfe colours beftowed upon 
them. 


We come now to his third book, which is little better than a 
hath of the common places of the times: with a fpecimen of 
our Parliamentary Tranfactions, which may be found every 
where.—Mr. St. John’s Report to the Houfe of Commons, 
« That no footfteps could be found of any Treaty or Conven- 
© tion with the Dutch, obliging her Majefty to furnith forty 
© thoufand men for the common fervice in Flanders,’ and that 
of the Commiffioners for ftating the public accounts, make the 
two firft articles ; a Differtation on the rife, progrefs, and per- 
nicious tendency of funding, or furnifhing the fupplies by an- 
ticipation or mortgage, occurs next: and a fragment of Sir 
John Blunt’s is thrown in to make up weight. 


_ Neither the Hiftory of John Bull, or the Tale of a Tub, 
contains a more ridiculous ingredient than the following para- 
graph.—* When the Earl of Godolphin was removed from his 
¢ employment, he left a debt upon the Navy of milli- 
© ons, all contracted under his adminiftration, which had no 
¢ Parliament fecurity, and was daily increafed.’ Surely this is 
the firft time that a charge was ever brought againft any 
man.—And that fo great a matter as the Dean certainly was, in 
the art of detecting and expofing the abfurd, fhould live ftark 
blind for fo many years together, to this abfurdity of his own, 
is even more extraordinary than that, in the rage of invective, 
he fhould be guilty of it. 


To fet forth the opprefied and intangled ftate of the kingdom, 
and the {uperlative merit of him who undertook to retrieve it, 1s 
apparently the motive of this Rhapfody. In the manner of the 
Poets, our Hiftorian now goes back to the beginning of bis Fa- 
ble; takes in the moft material paflages of his Hero’s fosmer 
life; and proceeding, portrait-fafhion, foftens every feature, 
fweetens every mufcle, improves every expreflion, thyows into 
the ftrongeft ight every apparent beauty, and into the moft ar- 
tificial fhadow every fuppofed defect. 


Accept 
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Accept a fpecimen. * There is one thing peculiar in his tem- 
per, which I altogether difapprove, and do not remember to 
have heard or met with in any other man’s character: I mean 
an eafinefs and indifference under any imputation, although 
he be ever fo innocents and although the ftrongeft probabili- 
ties and appearances are againft him; fo that Ihave known 
him often fufpected by his neareft friends, for fome months, 
in points of the higheft importance, to a degree that they were 
ready to break with him, and only undeceived by time and ac- 
cident. His Detractors, who charge him with cunning, are 
but ill acquainted with his characters for in the fenfe they 
take the word, and as it is ufually underftood, I know no man 
to whom that mean talent could be with lefs juftice applied, 
as the conduét of affairs, while he hath been at the helm, doth 
clearly demonftrate, very contrary tothe nature and principles 
of cunning, which is always employed in ferving little turns, 
propofing little ends, and fupplying daily exigencies by little 
fhifts and expedients.’ : 


on on on ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee | 


Thus the admirer—am now accept alfo a contraft to it, 
from a profefled abhborrer*. He is naturally inclined to be- 
* lieve the worft, ‘which I take to be a certain mark of a mean 
“¢ fpirit, and a wicked foul; at leaft I am fure, that the con- 
“ trary quality, when it is not due to weaknefs of underftand- 
“‘ ing, is the fruit of a generous temper, and an honeft heart. 
“ Prone to judge ill of all mankind, he will rarely be feduced 
© by his credulity; but I never knew a man fo capable of be- 
*‘ ing the bubble of his diftruft and jealoufy.”—And again. 
“ Aman who fubititutes artifice in the place of ability, who, 
*S inftead of leading parties, and governing accidents, is eter- 
© nally agitated backwards and forwards by both, who begins 
*“* every day fomething new, and carries nothing on to pertec- 
* tion, may impofe a while on the world: but a little fooner 
** or later the myftery will be revealed, and nothing will be 
“¢ found to be couched under it, but a thread of pitiful expedi- 
“ ents, the ultimate end of which never extended farther than 
** living from day today.” 


After this, the act for fettling the precedency of the Princes 
of the Houfe of Hanover, is juitly placed by the Dean as an ar- 
ticle of merit, to the account of his patron; and, having fuffi- 
ciently decried the Barrier-Treaty, negociated and figned fy the 
late Lord Townfhend, he gives the reprefentation of the Houfe 
of Commons to the Queen, (fuppoled, as he fays, to be the 
work of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s pen) at length, tho’ it is to be 
found in all the colle€tions extant. 


* Bolingbroke. 
Cc 2 
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The importation of Palatines ; the Bill for fecuring the Free. 
dom of Parliaments, by limiting the number of Placemen inthe 
Houle of Commons, rejected by the Houfe of Lords, to take off 
the odium from thofe more immediately concerned ¢ the pros 
vifions made in favour of the Epifcopal Diflenters in Scotland ; 
a charaéter of Mr. St. John, and his invincible eloquence; 
(which only ferves to confound the Reader, who cannot help 
wondering to find the perfon who has been at fuch pains to tra- 
duce Lord Oxford, fo much extolled by the pen devoted to his 
praife); the reprefentation drawn by him (St. John) of pafs’d 
mifcarriages, and corruptions; the Dutch Memorial in an- 
{wer thereto; a Hiftoriette of the October Club; the Bill of 
Refumptions, and the Facks attempted to be grafted upon it; 
the Proceedings of the Houfe of Commons with regard to the 
Liberty of the Prefs, and the rejection of the Quakers Bill for 
continuing a temporary law which fubitituted their Affirmation 
in the place where an oath is required by law: all known points, 
or at leaft fufficiently explained in other books, are the remain- 
ing topics of this :—and the ufes drawn from them are fuch onl 
as will ferve beft to fet off one Party at the expence of the other ; 
which muft ever be the cafe in all party-writings. 


. Indeed, in difcourfing of the Liberty of the Prefs, and the 
Bill brought in to reftrain it, the Dean feems to be of more opi- 
nions than one. He is explicit that the mifchiefs of the Prefs 
were too exorbitant to be cured by fuch a remedy as a tax upon 
the fmaller papers; and that they de‘erved the fevereft animad- 
verfions of the public. But then, as an Advocate for himfelf, 
he is explicit alfo, that whatever fide has the /o/e management 
of the Pen, would foon find hands enough to write down their 
enemies as low as they pleased; and it follows, that, while.there 
are Parties amongft us, who have Power for their principal ob- 
ject, and Power itfelf is in a ftate of flu@tuation, none will care 
to put a weapon out of their reach, which all in turn may 
be glad to make ule of; nor, indeed, is it fit that the 
power of the Pen fhould be added exclufively to that of the 
Purfe and the Sword: And baving obferved, that in the faid 
Bill of Reftraint there was a claule to oblige the Author of eve- 
ry printed book, pamphlet, ,or paper, to fet thereto his name 
and place of abode, our Author adds, that he believed, this was . 
what no man who had the leaft regard to learning would give 
his confent to. Notwithftanding which, he feems not to be o- 
ver-well pleafed, upon the whole, that the Bill was not brought 
in till the 8th of June; and that after it had been committed 
three days, it fhould be heard of no more. 


The Dean’s fourth book contains the moft hiftorical matter, 
and is the moft interefting of all. The ftrength of the anti-mini- 
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fterial Cabal; their conneétions with the Dutch Minifter; the 
ufemade by the latter of the Addrefs of the Lords, againft any 
Peace without Spain, (thefe are the Dean’s own words) ‘in de- 
demanding afhare for his Mafters out of the advantages {tipue 
lated by her Majefty in behalf of her own fubje&s; the re- 
fentment this behaviour of his excited; the anfwers returned ; 
the inftructions given to our Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht ; 
the progrefs of the treaty; the interruptions and impediments 
which were on all fides conjured up to render it fruitlefs; the 
plan proceeded upon; the difingenuity and prefamption of 
the Dutch * ; Mr. Harley’s conference with the Penfionary, in 
his way to the court of Hanover, and the additional inftructions 
fent by him to the Britifh Plenipotentiaries at the Congrefs, as 
alfo the inftructions for his own conduét to his Electoral High- 
nefs; the Duke of Qrmond’s commiffion and campaign; the 
Queen’s Speech in Parliament, at length, imparting the terms 
of peace ; the complaints it gave rife to among the Allies; 
the Ceffation of Arms between Great Britain and France, on 
the furrender of Dunkirk; the Earl of Albemarle’s difgrace at 
Denain. Lord Bolingbroke’s miffion to, and negociations in 
France; King Philip of Spain’s renunciation of the French 
Crown, for himfelf and his Heirs; a very fenfible digreffion of 
the Dean’s, concerning the ftupidity of the Princes of Europe, 
in'marrying their daughters into the Houfeof France, by which 
their own dominions became liable to be annexed to that king- 
dom,—whereas, by the Salic law, no part of the French domi- 
nions could ever by any female claim defcend to them; the 
continuance of the Dutch obftinacy in confequence of the fer- 
ments {till continued here, and the hopes ftill fupplied from 
hence; their relenting at laft; the Queen’s firm interpofition, 
by Mr. Prior, fent again to Paris, in the article of ‘Tournay, 
on their behalf; the nomination of ‘the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Lexington, for Embafladors to France and Spain, 
and the murder ot the former; (according to the Dean’s man- 
ner, that is to fay, of ftating the due! between the Duke and 
Lord Mohun) Lord Strafford’s return to Utrecht with her Ma- 
jefty’s laft inftru€tions; the convulfions among. the feveral 
parties which followed thereupon; the fubfequent negociati- 
ons of the Duke of Shrewfbury at the court of France; the 


* Which, among a variety of other inftances, is thu’ illuftrated : 
* Tt will have an odu found in hiftory, and appear hardly credible, that 
* in feveral pe:ty republics of fingle towns, which make up the States- 
* General, it fhould be formally debated, whether the Queen of Great 
* Britain, who preferved the Commonwealth at the charge of fo many 
* millions, fhould be faffered to enjoy, aftera peace, the liberty 
* granted her by Spain, of felling African flaves in the Spanith dome 
* nions of dpnerica.’ 
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difficulties ftarted on that fide, and artifices ufed, to take advan- 
taze of our domeftic feuds ; and the final conclufion of the Peace: 
T ‘nefe, in general, are the materials of which this book is com- 
pofed. All deferve a circumftantial review, which could no 
otherwife be done, than by taking a review of the times: A 
review of the times is not to be comprehended within the nar- 
row bounds of fuch an eflay as this:—and as we are now told, 
this work is to be again publifhed in a more perfect ftate, and 
with additional matter, fome of the deficiencies in this perform. 
ance may then be fupplied. 


A Hiftory it is called ; an Apology it is: and a good Apology 

may be a bad Hiftery. The arrangement of the matter may 
feem confufed ; but in reality it is {o much the more artificial, 
-—-Upon the whole, let us have leave to conclude with a paf- 
fare or two out of Lord Bolingbroke’s Letter to Sir William 
Wyndham, before quoted. 


“am far from thinking the treaties, or the negociations 
«© which led to them, exempt from faults. Many were made, 
<* no doubt, in both, by thofe who were concerned in them; 
«* by myfelf, in the firft place: and many were owing purely to 
<¢ the oppofition they met with in every ftep of their progrels, 


<¢ Thofe who intended to tie the knot of the war as hard, and 
<< *, render the coming at a peace as impracticable as they could, 
¢ had found no method {fo effectual as that of leaving every 
<¢ one at liberty to infift on all he could think of, and leaving 
“© themfelves at liberty, even if thefe conceffions fhould be made, 
** to break the treaty by ulterior demands. 


«© The Allies imagined, that they had a right to obtain at 
§* leaft every thing which had been demanded for them refpec - 
“¢ tively: and it was vifible, that nothing Jefs would content 
“them. Thefe confiderations fet the vaftnefs of the undertak- 
** ing in afufficient light.” 


Since the laft article was clofed, a pamphlet has made its ap- 
pearance,. under the title of 4 Whig’ 's Remarks on the Tory Hif- 
tory of the Four laft Years of Queen Anne, Efe. Printed for J. 
Staples, price 1s. 6d. Concerning which ‘no more need be faid 
than this, That tho’ by the title-page we are taughit to believe 
itis the performance of one Whig, the Ded'cation is fo worded, 
as to imply more thanone: that “there is a bold ftroke of flattery 
in the addrefs of the faid Dedication to the Duke ‘of Marlbo- 
rough, which begins with Sir! hitherto applied only to Princes 
of the blood- royal : that from thence it feems reafonable to 
conclude, the faid affociated Dedicators had fomething farther 
in view, than merely to difpenie an antidote to the pofthumows 
venom of Dr. Swift: and that it coutains much abu‘e and lit- 


tle information. Ra. A 
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FoREIGN Books, continued from pase 257. 


Annales Politiques, de feu Monfieur Charles Irenée Caftel, Abie de 
St. Pierre, de Academie Frangois. Londres 1757, Tom. 1. 
pag. 338. Tom. Il. pag. 340. 8vo. That is, 


Tehe Political Annals of the late Abbé de St. Pierre, of the 
French Academy. 


HIS worthy perfon, who died at Paris, April 29, 1743, 

was a voluminous Writer, and a warm f{peculative Politi- 
cian. He had confiderable talents, extenfive knowlege, and was 
juftly efteemed, in point of expreffion, a very able and el: gant 
Writer. He wasalfoa man of great integrity, of a moft benevo- 
Isnt difpofition, commonly in the right, ‘but whether he was fo 
or not, inflexibly wedded to his own opinion. He all his life 
long aflumed to him(elf a liberty of thinking, fpeaking, and 
writing, upon fubjects of the moft delicate nature, which would 
not have been very well relifhed under many other governments; 
but which were leaft of all acceptable under fuch a government 
as fubfifts in France. But to the Abbé St. Pierre it was the fame 
thing, acceptable or not acceptable ; he wrote on, printed what 
he could, and what he could not print, he kept by him. Of 
thefe pofthumous works, that which is now before us, is one. 


He tells us, in his preface, that the lives of illuftrious men, 
written by Plutarch, was one of the works which hz moft ad- 
mired; more efpecially becaufe it fet the true principles oi mo- 
rals in the faireft light, and rendered them more eafily reducible 
to practice, by reafoning from facts. He from thence formed 
a refolution of trying what might be.done, by the fame method, 
in regard to politics. His fcheme therefore, is to fet down the 
principal events that happened in his own lifetime, to ex; lain the 
manner in which they were brought about, and to illu‘trate his 
own political maxims, by reflections upon thete events, and upon 
the confequences that attended them. 


The fame fpirit of intrepid fingularity, which diftinguithes all 
his other works, is fufficiently vifible in this. It contains not. 
the hiitory of, but hiftorical reflections upon, fourfcore and one 
years; that is, from the year 1653, in which the Abbe de St. 
Pierre was born, to 1739. It is-intermixed with his thoughts 
upon a variety of fubjects, that one could hardly have imagined 
would have found room in a piece written on fuch a plan. If 
we may judge from thofe points of hiftory with which we are 
belt acquainted, he was not always fo well informed as he ima- 
gined, but was fometimes deceived like other mep, On tue 
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whole, however, it will be found curious, inftruCtive, and en- 
tertaining, efpecially by Readers of the fame caft with the Wri. 
ter, who delight in political reveries, and feel a pleafure in that 
kind of fpeculative curiofity, which enables them to review the 
actions, and to cenfure the conduét of the Great. A difpofition 
not at all uncommon in the prefent age, and by far more lau- 
dable than a fpirit of fervile adulation, or undiftinguifhing in- 
difference. 


' 
Hiftoire de la Ville dP Amiens, depuis fon origine, jufqu’ a’ prefent, 


OQuvrage enrichi de cartes, de plans, & de differentes gravures, 


Par le R. P, Daire Celeftin, A Paris, 2 vol. in gto. 1957. 

(i. ey" - ’ ) 

The Hiftory of the City of Amiens, from its origin to the pre- 
fent time, &c. 


This work muft have coft the Author incredible labour, and 
cannot but be exceedingly acceptable to the inhabitants of that 
diftrict to which it relates. The firft volume contains, proper- 
ly fpeaking, two parts. In the five firft books, we havea de- 
fcription of the city and its territory, which is very fertile in corn 
and in flax; a diftinct view of its antient and modern govern- 
ment, civil, military, and commercial; and, in regard to this 
laft, a very curious and circumftantial account of the maniufac- 
tures eftablifhed there, in the reign of Lewis XIV. by the di- 
rection, and under the patronage, of the famous Mr, Colbert, 
for the making a vaft variety of woollen goods, and fome flight 
ftuffs, compofed of filk and woollen, The perfons thus 
employed in the city, and its adjacencies, are faid to be forty 
thoufand at leaft, diftinguifhed into fixty different companies. 
A contular jurildi€tion was eftablifhed here in 1667. 


‘The remaining part of this volume contains the civil hiftory of 
Amiens, digefted regularly into annals, in which the Author has 
fhewn himielf equally induftrious and impartial, as appears 
chiefly in the account he gives of the tranfactions in the time of 
the Holy League, when that furious bigotry which laid wafte 
France, flamed higher in this city than almoft.in any other, ex- 
cept the capita!. He concludes with an account of the academy, 
firlt eredted here, in 1702, and, after many alterations and revo- 
lutions, at length fully aad finally efablifhed, by letters patents, 
dated in the month of June, 1750. 


The fecond volume comprehends the eccleftaftical hiftory, the 
fucceffion of Bifhops, the erection and endowments of convents, 
and other religious communities ; with every thing elfe of that 

“nature, It is to be regretted, that a book, in fo many other re- 
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fpeéts curious, inftruative, and valuable, fhould be fo incorrely 
printed. 


L’Europe Ridicule; ou Reflections politiques fur la Guerre prefent. 
Cologne 1757, 8vo. That is, 


Europe ridiculous, or, political Reflections on the prefent War. 


This is one of thofe curious and extraordinary pieces that have 
been penned under the direction of the French Ambaflador at the 
Hague; and are faid to have done fuch furprizing fervice, 
that the Miniftry of Verfailles are thought to have availed them- 
felves more in the prefent war of their emiffaries pens, than of 
their foldiers’ fwords. But it may be very truly doubted, whe- 
ther the advantages gained by either will be of long continuance, 
or, in their confequences, of any great advantage. This new 
fcheme of fupporting politica] meafures by libels inftead of ma- 
nifeftoes, may, fora time, have’an effect on weak minds; bat, 
in the end, muft prove very prejudicial: and, indeed, might at 
any time be turned againft them, if the Minifters of other Mo- 
narchs would defcend to fuch unworthy methods, or would even 
countenance their mafter’s fubje€ts, in vindicating the juitice of 
their refpe€tive caufes, by publifhing indecent truthis. 


The fcheme of thefe political reflections is, to mifreprefent 
the character of his Pruffian Majefty, and to ftir up the hatred 
of the Dutch mob [their magiftrates will defpife fuch ftuff ] 
apainft the Britifh nation. In‘ordér to effect the firft, all ima- 
‘ginable pains are taken ‘to reprefent the Pruffian monarchy as an 
upftart ftate, and to give the moft odious colours to the means 
by which it has been raifed from its antient obfcurity to its 
‘prefent ficnificance, by the two laft Kings. Itis afferted, that in 
the former reign, the people of all ranks, in all the Pruffian 
territories, amounted but to one million, fix hundred thoufand 
fouls; and that the revenue did not rife higher than thirty-fix 
millions of French livres; of which ten millions were employed 
in the pay and fubfiftence of the troops; two were fpent in the 
court; fomewhat more in defraying the civil government; fo 
that ten millions were conftantly laid up, by the late King, for 
carrying the vait defigns he meditated into execution. 


His prefent Majefty is reprefented as having been furrounded in 
his youth, by a fet of indigent men of letters, with whom, to 
efcape his father’s jealoufy, he was glad to converfe with familia- 
rity, and to adopt their manner of {pending his time; and by 
whom he was flattered into an extravagant opinion of his own 
abilities. He is alfo faid to have colle&ted from them, and from 
the perufal of the Authors they recommended, a turn of think- 
ing, fingular in itfelf, and which renders him lefs praéticable to 
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the foreign minifters refiding at his court, than any other Prince 
of his time; with an infinity of fuch like invidious infinuations - 
all calculated to poifon the mind of the Reader, and to prevent 
his feeing the plaineft faéts in that light in which he muft other. 
wife fec them. The addrefs, the capacity, the courage of 
Pruffia’s victorious Monarch, are all to be converted into jl} 

ualities, becaufe, at a certain period, he could not be made the 
dupe of the Marquis de Valori, or even of their more able nego- 
tiator, the Duke de Nivernois. 


With this laudable view, he is defcribed as framing, at the 


beginning of his reign, a table of quarrels, which, according as 
circumftances dire€ted, he was to pick with all his neighbours ; 
and this once laid down, the colour of injuftice is thrown on 
every future action, either in war or in peace. His invafion of 
Silefia, was an act of outrageous violence; his fupport of the 
Emperor Charles VII. felt-interefted; his conjunction with 
France infincere; his feparate peace with the Queen of Hun- 
gary unjuftifiable; his breaking with that Princefs again, to fave 
the Emperor, another act of injuftice; his invafion of Saxony, by 
which he prevented his own country from being invaded, cruel in 
the higheft degree; and the treaty of Drefden, made by him only 
with a view that it might become the fource of a new war. 
After fuch fuggeftions, the obligations France was under to that 
Monarch in the laft war confidered, no French Minifter certain- 
ly will have the aflurance to fhew his face again at Berlin. 


In refpe&t to the Britifh nation, they are charged with facri- 
ficing the commerce of the Dutch to their own, during the laft 
grand alliance. In proof of this, it is faid, Sir George Rooke 
difcharged an Algerine Corfair that was brought into the grand 
flect, in the Mediterranean, becaufe, though the Dutch were at 
war, we were at peace, with the Algerines. We made prize 
of Dutch veffiels that in a time of war traded with France; 
though it is allowed we never traded ourfelves, and therefore 
thought trade and war incompatible with the fame nation. Be- 
fides all this, Mr. Methuen made a treaty between Portugal and 
England, by which, in confideration of our taking their wines, 
they were to take our cloth; and this great politician fays, that 
if the Portuguefe did not buy ours, they would buy Dutch cloth. 
He very fairly admits, and, which is fingular enough, thinks to 
make his court to the Dutch by admitting, that they no longer 
make the figure they did, which he would have them believe is 
owing to our undermining their trade. It is, however, a felf- 
evident truth, that while.the republic was clofely attached to us, 
fhe made, indeed, a great figure, amd fince her attachment to 
France, a flrange one, . 
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Our Author is not more bitter in his fatire, than wonderful 
in his aaah Ho the wifdom, fortitude, and uprightnefs of the 
meafures of the court of Vienna, are fet in the faireft point of 
jioht, ‘The political prudence of the States Gencral is highly 
applauded : but above all, the moderation, fagacity, and mag- 
nanimity of the King of Poland, are commended in the moft 
obliging terms. We fee from hence the ftupendous talents of 
French Writers, and how eafy it is for them to run down even 
the greateft characters, when that is neceffary to fupport the fyf- 
tem of Verfailles; and with how much facility likewife they cut 
out mches in the Temple of Fame, for every Prince who will at- 
tach himfelf, at the expence of his natural interefts or dominions, 
to the plan of their Monarch, and his Minifters. 


L’ Hiftoire des Navigations aux Terres Auftrales, contenant ce que 
l'on fcait des maeurs, && des produétions, des contrées, découvertes 
jufqu a ce jour ; &F ou il eff traité de I utilité d’ y faire de plus 
amples découvertes, &F des moyens a’ y former un établiffement. 
A Paris chez, Durand, 1757. 4to. Tom. I. p. 463. Tom. IL. 
p-» §13. Thatis, | 


The Hiftory of the Voyages that have been made to the Countries 
lying near the South Pole; in which is contained an account 
of what we know as to the manners of the inhabitants, and 
as to the productions of thefe places; and in which the utility 
of making farther difcoveries is confidered; and the means of 
forming an eftablifhment pointed out. 


The defign of this large and curious work, is to examine 
methodically, and fet in its proper light, a fubject hitherto treat- 
ed with little precifion, at leaft in comparifon of its importance. 
The Author is the Prefident de Brofle, a magiftrate equally dif- 
tinguifhed by his extenfive knowlege, and as extenfive a fpirit of 
benevolence. He lays it down as the foundation cf his enqui- 
ties, That beyond the moft fouthern points of Africa, Afia, and 
America,—that is, the Cape of Good Hope, the Moluccalflands, 
and the Streights of Magellan; there muft be a tract of country, 
part continent, and part iflands, containing between eight and 
ten millions of fquare miles, and making a third of our terra- 
queous globe, which he confiders as abfolutely neceflary to ba- 
lance that vaft extent of country which compofes the northern 
part of Afia. % 


_ This foundation being laid, he next examines how far this fen- 
timent may be confidered as fupported by fats ; which for the 
fake of perfpicuity, obliges him to diftinguifh thefe fou:hern 
lands, into thofe which lie beyond Afia, to which he gives the 
name of Auftralafia; thofe beyond the Straits of Le Maire, which 
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he calls Magellanica; and that infinite number of iflands feat. 
tered through the Pacific Ocean, which he diftinguithes by the 
name of Polynefia. Thefe diftinctions are very proper, not on 
as they ferve to facilitate our comprehending the Author’s obfer. 
vations, and to enable him to diftinguifh and apply his proofs. 
but as they give the Reader a very clear and diftin@ notion of 
the fituation of thefe fouthern countries, and confequently put it 
in his power to apprehend clearly what, from a multitude of 
Writers, the Prefident advances; and to be able, in like man. 
ner, to bring any lights he may have received from other Ay- 
thors, into their proper places, and to perceive thereby how. far 
they agree with, or differ from, what Monf. Le Broffe has ¢o}. 
lected. ! 


The Prefident Le Broffe divides his whole performance into 
five books; the firft of which may be confidendd as.an introduc- 
tion to the other four, and.cannot fail of ‘giving the attentive 
Reader a juft idea of the Author’s {kill in the fciences of Aftro- 
nomy, Geography, and Navigation; his free and difinterefted 
notions in refpect to Commerce, Colonies, and the advantages 
that ought to be expected from them ; with other points of u‘eful 
and polite literature. In the fecond book, he-gives the Hiftory 
of the Difcoveries made with refpect to the countries lying pear 
the South Pole, during the fixteenth century. In the third book, 
we have the Hiftory of the fame difcoveries, continued during 
the courfe of the feventeenth centtry; and through the whole 
extent of the eighteenth, in the fourth.. His extracts are fuc- 
cinét, judicious, and very exact : often in the words of the Au- 
thors from whom they are taken. Intnaking ‘this collation, he 
has not only examined Ramutio, Hakiuyt, Purchas, Thevenot, 
and many other Authors of the like kind, but -alfo particular 
Voyages, in all languages, in order to render his performance &s 
comprehenfive as poflible. In the fifth book, ‘he di(cuifles the 


‘means of making a proper eftablifhment for the attaining a per- 


‘fect knowlege of all the countries round the South Pole. 


Upon the review of his work, he found it neceffary to fub- 
join certain additions, and fevera] Supplements, which contain 
a variety of oblervations, new relations, and fome corrections. 
There are alfo three Charts, very requifite for the illuftration of 
the work, an Index, with a very large table of Errata, occafi- 
oned by the Author’s being at a diftance from the prefs, and other 
accidents. | 


Upon the whole, it is a point of juftice due to this learned 
and worthy Magiftrate, to acknowlege that he has taken incre- 
dib'e pains, aflembled a vaft variety of curious, entertaining, 
and inftructive  paflages, relative to a matter of great import 
ance, 
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ance, not hitherto examined with the care that it deferved; and 
that he has interfperfed many new, fingular, and interefting ob- 
fervations of his own. But after all, it is highly probable, that 
this work may appear in a more perfect manner, in fome fubfe- 
quent edition ; for the Author having more than once changed 
his plan, laid it afide for atime, refumed it again, for reafons 
which he has affigned, altered and new moulded it, in many re- 
fpects, from whence there naturally arifes fome embarraflment 
and confufion, notwithftanding all the care and circumfpection 
which he has employed ;—it is therefore hardly to be queftioned, 
that when foable and accurate a Writer finds that the world in 
general approves his undertaking, and does that juftice which 
is due to his merit, he will once more review what he has 
delivered upon this fubject, remove the unavoidable defects of a 
firft attempt, and digeft all his additions and corrections into their 
proper places. 


Vie de Witikind le Grand, Tige des Maifons de Saxe, de Brande- 
bourg, Fc. Brochure iniamo. Par M, Dreux du Radier. 
1757. That is, , 


The Life of Witikind the Great, from whom defcend the 
Houfes of Saxony, and Brandenbourg, &c. : 


This famous Hero lived in the ninth century, and defended the 
liberty of the Saxons againft the fuperior power of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. He was, without doubt, a Prince of great parts, 
a fincere Patriot, an able General, and for the times in which 
he lived, aconfummate Politician. He was often defeated, ne- 
ver fubdued ; moderate in fuccefs, firmin adverfity, conftant to 
his purpofe, and fo fertile in refources, that the Emperor, at Jaf 
tired out, courted the friendfhip of him whom he found it im- 
poflible to overcome. In confequence of this, he became a 
Chriftian, and was honoured with the title of Duke; but was 
fometime after fain in war, againft a neighbouring Prince. He 
left behind him an only fon, Robert, from whom, according to 
the German Hiftorians, many of their greateft families are de- 
fcended ; and if we give credit to fome, the third race of French 
Kings are alfo fprung from him. 


We have a large Life of this Prince in folio, under the title 
of Wittikindus magnus, written by Andrew Cruzius, Counfel- 
lor to the Elector of Brandenburgh, in Latin, and publifhed in 
the year 1679 ; compofed with great labour and learning, and 
fupported by numerous teftimonies of every kind. This work, 
tho’ much efteemed, was, in refpect to the generality even 
of learned Readers, much too long to be read; which produced 
the little piece now before us. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Dreux du Radier believed he fhould do an acceptable fe}. 
Vice to the public, if he drew the moft material fas relating td 
this Saxon Hero, into a narrow compafs, and publifhed them in 
a modern drefs; in which he has fucceeded fo well, that in all 
probability the reputation of this patriot Chief will fpread 
farther, in confequence of thefe fhort Memoits, than ever if 
would have done in a more voluminous Hiftory. 


Memnoire pour [ accroiffement du Commerce, tant par mer que par 
terre, F la Sireté de la Navigation, & de la Péche, enTem; 
de Guerre, comme enTems de Paix. 1757. 4to. i.e, 


A Memorial, calculated for the Extenfion of ‘Trade by Sea and 


Land; and the Security of the Navigation and the F ifhery, 
as wellintime of War as in Timeof Peace. 





The defign of this pamphlet, is to point out the advantage 
that would attend the making a Sea Port on the coaft of Picar-* 
dy, in thecouhty of Ponthieu, between the towns of Augft and 
Cayeux. After fhewing the many purpofes that fuch a haven 
would anfwer, and the great need the French haveof fuch a one, 
in that part of their dominions, the Author concludes with ar-’ 
guments to prove, that what he propofes is practigable, and lays 
down the means for carrying it into execution. 


Recherches Hiftoriques fur les Cartes jouer, avec des Notes criti- 
ques &9 intereffantes. Parl’ Anteur des Memoirs fur la Lan- 
guage Celtique. Lyon, 12mo. pag.163. Thatis, 


Hiftorical Refearches upon Cards, with Notes critical and inter- 
efting. By the Author of Memoirs on the Celtic Language... 


This is, properly fpeaking, a Bagatelle Litteraire, or, in plain 
Englith, alearned Gimcrack. The Author is Mr. Bullet, Pro- 
feflor in Theology at Befancon. It is furprizing, that a man of 
his abilities, and who already had acquired fome credit in the 
learned world, by a former performance, fhould condefcend to 
employ his time, and his talents, upon fo frivolous an object. 


The chief poins he labours to prove, is, that they were in- 
vented and brought into ufe, four or five years before the death 
of the French King Charles the fifth; which he has eftablithed 
with great ability, and with a difplay of learning, much greater 
than fo trivial a fubject deferved. He difcourfes copioufly on the 
figures reprefented upon them, their allufions, and the alterati- 
ons that have been made in them. He fhews that the game of 
cards was at firft entirely military, and proves it from the origi- 
nal names of the piétures. He enters alfo into the origin and 
meaning of feveral old games, and on thefe topics advances fome 
things that are curious and entertaining. lf 
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tf the Reader is defirous of knowing the reafon of all this, 
we can only fay, that the Reverend Fathers Meneftrier and Da- 
niel, had gone before him in this important path; and that 
Profeflor Bullet had amind to trip up their heels, and to fhew 
the learned world, that in regard to the myfteries of a pack of 
cards, and the thorough knowlege of the delectable Hiftory of 
the four Kings, they were but mere novices in comparifon of 
this our learned Divine. 


[To be continued. | ("s: 1 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For A P RI L, 1758. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. An Effay towards deciding the Queftion, Whether Britain 
be permitted by right Policy to Infure the Ships of her Enemies ? 
Addreffed to the Right Hon. Henry Pelham, Efq; The fecond 
Edition, with Amendments. To which are now firft added, 
Further Confiderations upon our Infurance of the French Com- 
merce in the prefent funéture.  Addreffed to his Grace the Duke 
of Newcajftle. 8vo. 1s. Millar. 


T HIS is a very fenfible pamphlet, wrote upon a very intereft- 
ing fubje&t*. The arguments in favour of Infuring the fhips of 
our enemies, are very methodically and judicioufly arranged; and, 
in our judgment, the Author has evidently demonfirated, that fuck’ 
Infurance is detrimental to this kingdom. As his reafons cannot be 
reduced to the compafs of a Catalogue article, we refer the curious 
Reader to the work itfelf; and we may verture to fay, that the pe- 
rufal of it will give him great fatisfagtion. 


Thofe who are defirous of further information on this head, will 
do well to confult Mr. Poftlethwayt, who is very explicic on the fub- 
jet, and agrees with our Author, that the praGtice of Infuring the thips 
of our enemies, is very prejudicial to the intereft of the nation. ; 


We hope the Legiflature will take-this matter into confideration. 
For it is a fcandal to Government, to tolerate abufes for. the benefit 
of individuals, to the detriment of the Community. R— a 





Art. 2. Confiderations on a Letter to the Mayor of > i” 
relation to a Bill now depending in Parliament, for the Encou- 
ragement of Seamen employed in the Royal Navy, Sc. Se. Se. 
8vo. 6d. Lewis. 


* Its Author is Mr. Corbyn Morris ; who has favoured the public 
with feveral other very ingeaicus performances. 
We 
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We have here a well-penned Anfwer to a well-written Pamphlet, 
The two Difputants feem to be men of abilities ; but, in our judgment, 
the Anfwerer has taken the wrong fide of the queflion, 


He fays,—‘ It is a fact univerfally eflablifhed, that no Seaman can 
« work with money in his pocket; therefore payments of all kinds 
* to the Seamen are poftponed till a fhip, upon her arrival in port to 
* be cleaned, is cleared of her flores, docked, and again refitted, 
¢ This univerfal practice has never been varied in any inftance; the 
* attempt would be fruitlefs, and endanger the unmanning a welf- 
* difciplined fhip.’ 

But this is all affertion ; and he hastaken no notice of what has been 
urged to the contrary by the Letter writer to the Mayor, &&c. who 
tells us, that upon a calculation, it appears, that more men have de- 
ferted under flow payment, than under quick payment. 


Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that all the arguments ofed 
for detaining the feamen’s wages, are founded upon unnatural policy, 
and favour of the higheft injuitice. If men were to have their money 
kept from them, becaufe they might not fquander it away, and in- 
dulge in vice and extravagance, it would be a reafon why a great many 
fhould never receive a farthing while they live. , 


We cannot help obferving likewife, that the Anfwerer feems to be- 
tray a little latent animofity againit the promoter of the bill; as we 
may judge from the fneer with which he concludes. ‘ The promo- 
* ter of an act,” fays he, * for the encouragement of feamen, and for 
* the more certain payment of their wages, has an undoubted right to 
* the acknowlegement of that body of people, and of the fea-port 
* trading towns. It is a popular fubject, popularity will follow, é is 
* all that is defired, or can be meant by this bill, R d 


Ast. 3. The Officer’s Anfwer to the Country Gentleman's Reply 
8vo. 1s. Robinfon. 


The ill fuccefs of our arms againft Rechfort, having opened a pa- 
per-war, the Public has had an opportunity of obtaining a confider- 
able knowlege in the rudiments of military {cience. ‘The anfwer be- 
fore us charges the Country Gentleman with mifreprefentations, or 
mifquotations ; and taxes him with having made unjaft calculations 
with refpect to the French forces. It would not be confiftent with 
the brevity to which we are limitted, to abridge the arguments here 
made ufe of ; let it fuffice to obferve, that they are in many inftances 
fpecious and ingenious : but, in our opinion, not altogether fatisfac- 
tory, upon the whole. , 


‘We muft, however, do the Writer the juttice to acknowlege, that 
he has preferved great temper and moderation, and has managed the 
‘controverfy like a man of fenfe, and like a gentleman. L- : 


*,* The Remainder of this Month’s Catalogue will be given 
in Our NEXE, 











